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PREFACE. 



The beautiful sketches, under the title of ** The Ram- 
bles of a Naturafist,^ which first appeared in **The 
Friend,** a religious and literary weekly journal of this 
city, were lately published collectively in WtUdie^s SeUet 
Circulating Library, and being deemed worthy of still 
(iurther <Ussemination, they have been dressed in the 
present garb, and thus offered to public patronage. 
Though they were dashed off on the spur of the occa- 
sion, they possess all the characteristic firesfaness and 
vigour of the author's style, and weire among the last ef- 
fusions of his vigorous mind. They were written while 
he was confined to the bed of sickness, fi^m which he 
was removed in a few weeks afterwards to the iamb 
and the series consequently interrupted. The sale of 
the present edition may contribute to more pious Uses 
than mere commercial profits. 
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Ab a suitable acoompaniment, the *' RemuuGMsenceB" 
of Dr. Reynell Coates, likewise first published in ** The 
Friend,'* hare been appended; the whole forming a 
deHghtfiil pocket companion for a spring or summer 
ramble. 

The biographical sketch is fi*om the pen of Dr. Drake, 
of Cincinnati, and first appeared in the ** Western Jour- 
nal of the Medical and Physical Sciences.'* 

**'nie great characteristics of Dr. Godman's mind," 
says a firiend, who knew him well, ^ were his retentive 
memory, an unwearied industry and quick perception, 
and his capacity of concentrating all his powers upon 
any given object of pursuit What he had once read or 
observed, he rarely, if ever, forgot Hence it was, that 
although his early education was much neglected, he 
became an excellent linguist, and made himself master 
•of Latin, French, and German, besides acquiring a 
knowledge of Greek, Italian and Spanish. He had read 
the best works in all these languages, and wrote with 
facility the Latin and French. 

** His powers of observation were quick, patient, keen 
and discriminating ; and it was these qualities that ren- 
dered him so admirable a naturalist He came to the 
study of natural history as an investigator of fiicts, and 
not as a pupil of the schools ; and while he regarded 

m 

systems and nomenclature with perhaps too little respect, 
his great aim was to learn the instincts, the structure and 
the habits of all animated beings. This science was his 
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faToorite piir8iiit« and he devoted himself to it with inde- 
fatigable zeaL He has been heard to say, that in investi- 
gating the habits of the shrew mole, he walked many 
hundred miles. Those parts of his natural history in 
which he relates the results of his own observation, are 
among the most interesting essays on that subject in our 
language. This praise is due in a still greater degree to 
his Rambles of a Naturalist, which are ^ot in&rior in 
poetical beauty and vivid and accurate description, to the 
celebrated letters of Gilbert White on the Natural History 
of Selboume. These essays were among the last pro- 
ductions of his pen, and were written in the intervals of 
acute pain and extreme debility. They fi>rm a mere 
sketch of what he intended, and had he lived to com- 
plete them, he would have left a work and a name of 
enduring popularity. 

^^ There were few subjects of general literature, except- 
ing the pure and mixed mathematics, with which Dr. 
Godman was not more or less fiuniliar. Among other 
pursuits to which his attention had been turned, was the 
study of ancient coins, of which he had acquired a criti- 
cal knowledge. 

''The powers of his mind were always, buoyant His 
eagerness in the pursuit of knowledge seemed like the 
impulse of gnawing hunger and unquenchable thirst 
Neither adversity nor disease could allay it, and had it 
pleased Providence to heal his mortal wound, and jHTolong 
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Jiiilifiiimd stoenglii, Jm tfoMhwn iMtnift vivay tko pilm 
Aqbi jdl iiiB oontomponoaes. 

**Ths &!• ifBBgimrtioB vnd tdcep enflibiuiaim of -Ds. 
Ck)diiuta •cCMMiwJly bunt &rth«B iffipaMiflned |ioetrf. 
lie wrote mrae and praie with mimott iecjml&oiUlji, and 
iiadiie lived mid eqeyed Ideate to pnuie the enibec* 
mee of inBet^ik, and to beetow the last :pdIiBb:qpon hie 
Jaboan, be "wenld ha»e auked as «lle of ^e^gteai^iiae^ 
teis 4f oar kngnage, both in ngturd to the e«kntt Ifidie^ 
and Hhe etoengib and dearaeaB iif Ms didkm. The iaH- 
kmmg specinMns of his poetioal «oinpositiens aM se* 
leoDBd leaa &t their Intrineie ezcelkoce, than Sn te 
which they furnieh of hb pnhite JseditatioBe.*' 
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A MIDNIGHT MEDITATION. 

*Ti8 midnight's solemn hour ! now wide mifurled 

Darkness expands her mantle o'er the world : 

The fire-fly's lamp has ceased its fitful gleam 

The cricket's chirp is hushed ; the boding scream 

Of the grey owl is stilled ; the lofty trees 

Scarce wave their summits to the failing breeze ; 

All nature is at rest, or seems to sleep ; 

Tis thine alone, oh man ! to watch and weep \ 

Thine 'tis to feel thy system's sad decay, 

As flares the taper of thy life away 

Beneath the influence of fell disease :— 

Thine 'tis to huno the want of mental ease 

Springing firom memory of time misspent; 

Of slighted blessings ; deepest discontent. 

And riotous rebellion 'gainst the laws 

Of health, truth, heaven, to win the world's applause ! 

Such was thy course. Eugenic, such thy hardened heart, 
Till mercy spoke, and death unsheathed the dart, 
Twanged his unerring bow, and drove the steel. 
Too deep to be withdrawn, too wide the wound to heal ; 
Yet left of life a feebly glimmering ray, 
Slowly to sink and gently ebb away. 
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— ^And yet, how blest am I ? 

While myriad others lie 

In agony of ^er or of pain, 

With parching tongue and burning eye, 

Or fiercely throbbing brain ; 

My feeble frame, though spoiled of rest, 

Is not of comfort dispossest 

My mind awake, looks up to thee. 

Father of mercy ! whose blest hand 1 see 

In all things acting &r our good. 

However thy mercies be misunderstood. 



where the waning moon 
Slowly surmounts yon dark tree tops. 
Her light increases steadily, and soon 
The solemn night her stole of darkness drops i 
ThuS to my einking isoul In hours of gloom. 
The cheering beams of hope resplendent come. 
Thus the thick clouds which sin and sorrow rear 
Are changed to hrightness, or swift disappear. 
Hark! that shrill note proclaims approaching day; 
Tlie distant east is streaked with lines of gray ; 
Taint warblings from the neighbouring groves arise, 
The tuneful tribes salute ihe brightening skies. 
Peace 'breathes around ; dim visions o^er me creep, 
The weary night outwatched, thanik God ! I too may 
sleep. 



»SFA€S« 1 1 



Idnes written under a finHmg^^tf iH m imme dkUe Mfprnatk 

ef BmOu 

The damps of d«ath «re on my browt tbe chill is in my 

My hlood baa almost ooased to flow,, n^ hopea of life 

depart;. 
The vaUey and the.ahadaw before me open wide. 
But thpu, Qb Xord ! even there wilt be my guardian and 

For what ia pun, if thou art nigh its bitterness to quell ? 
And where dealh's .boaated victoryy hia last triumphant 

spell? 
Oh! Saviour, in that hour when mortal strength is nought, 
l^en nature's agony comes on, and every anguished 

thought 
Springs in the breaking heart a source of. darkest woe. 
Be nigh unto my soul, nor permit the floods overflow. 
To thee ! to thee alone ! dare I raise my dying eyes; 
Thou didst for all atone, by thy wondrous sacrifice ; 
Oh ! in thy mercy's richness extend thy smiles on me. 
And let my soul outspeak thy praise throughout eternity ! 



** Beneath the above stanzas is the following note: 
* Rather more than a year has elapsed since the above 
was first written. Death is now certainly near at hand ; 
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but my sentiments remain micfaanged, except that my 
reliance on the Sayiour is stronger.' 

*« This reliance on the mercies of God through Christ 
Jesus, became indeed the habitual frame of his mind ; 
and imparted to the closing scenes of his life a solemnity 
and a calmness, a sweet serenity and a holy resignation, 
which robbed death of its sting, and the grave of its 
▼ictory. It wna a melancholy sight to witness the pre- 
mature extinction of such a spirit ; yet the dying couch 
on which genius, and yirtue, and learning thus lay 
prostrated, beamed with more hallowed lustre, and taught 
a more salutary lesson than could have been imparted 
by the proudest triumphs pf intellect The memory of 
Dr. Godman, his blighted promise, and his unfinished 
labours, will long continue to call forth the vain regrets 
of men of science and learning. There are those who 
treasure up in their hearts as a more precious recollection, 
his humble faith and his triumphant death, and who can 
meet with an eye of pity, the scornful glance of the 
scoffer, and the infidel, at being told that if Dr. Godman 
was a philosopher, he was also a Christian.** 



MEMOIR 



OF 



DR. JOHN D, GODMAN. 



Of Dr. Godman's early years, we have received a 
number of interesthig memoranda, from his first medical 
preceptor. Dr. Lnckey, now of CirdeviHe, in this state. 
According to this gentleman. Dr. G. was born alt Wil- 
mington, in the state of Delaware. At xm early period 
he lost his parents, and was left without patrimony, or 
deprived of it. Dr. Luckey first saw him in 1816, when 
he was fifteen years old. The doctor was, at that time, a 
senior student in the office of Dr. Thomas £. Bond, of 
Baltimore. ** The office," says Dr. L., " was fitted up 
with taste, and boys, attracted by its appearance, would 
firequendy drop in, to gaze on the labelled jars and 
drawers. Among them I discovered, one evening, an in- 
'teresting lad, who was amusing himself with the manner 
in which his comrades pronounced the *hard words,' 
with Which the fiimiture was labelled. He appeared to 
2 
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be quite an adept in the Latin langoagfe. A strong 
curioeity soon prompted me to enquire * Who are you V 
* DonH you recollect,* says he, *■ that you visited a boy 
at Mr. Creery*si who had a severe attack of bilious colic V 
*• I do. But what is your name, my little boy V He 
was small of his age. ' My name, sir, is John D. God- 
man.' *Did you study the Latin language with Mr* 
Creery ?* *• No, he does not teach any but an English 
school.* 'Do you intend to prosecute your studies 
alone V *• I do. And I will, if I live, make myself a 
Latin, Greek, and French scholar.** 

In the autumn pf 1811, Dr. Luckey commenced the 
practice of medicine in £lizabethtown, Pennsylvania, and 
the next summer received a letter from his protege, 
stating that he had been bound an apprentice to the 
printer of a newspaper. With this business, he was, 
from the beginning, exceedingly dissatbfied, as he evinced 
in his numerous letters to Dr. Luckey. 

In one of these, dated July 23d, 1812, he expressed the 
opinion, that it was worse than '* cramping his genius 
over a pestle and mortar** — ^it was ^ cramping it over a 
font of types, where there are words without ideas.** 

Addicted to reading, and aspiring to a more intellectual 
pursuit, it is not probable that our young printer was 
much devoted to the drudgery of the office, or performed 
his duties eon amove ; which may sufficiently explain the 
origin of the difficulties set forth in the following 
paragraph from a subsequent letter to the same. 
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"''Every thing is in statu quo with me. The same 
series of oppressions, impositions and insultd are still my 
lot to bear. But I will not bear them long. From the 
oldest to the yomigest, master and man, all seem to have 
a disposition to peck at me. You will (or may be) sur- 
prised to hear that I can never make a printer. It is an 
erroneous opinion of some people, that no one can make 
a printer miless he be a scholar. On the contrary, 
scholars can hardly, if at all, be printers. I would not 
wish you to think that 1 count myself a scholar. On the 
contrary I think myself no scholar.** 

The following extract from another letter, dated Oc- 
tober 23d, 1813, shows that, at this early period, young 
Godman was threatened with the malady which ultimately 
destroyed him. 

'* The disease for which I mentioned - a recipe in my 
last has commenced its direful effects on my poor body. 
A continued pain in my breast, and at night a slow but 
burning fever, convince me that I am travelling down a 
much frequented road to the place where disease has no 
effect. This my friend is no phantasy. I do not say it 
irom affectation. I feel it I cannot believe in this 
disease being contagious, or I should be certain that I 
have caught it. I sleep with a youth who was bom with 
it and has it fiiUy.'* 

In the opinion of Dt, L., the deceased, at that early 
period, laboured under a hypertrophy of the heart. 

Through the whole of his apprenticeship, young God- 
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mill had a sfaoo^ desire to i^ady medioinei but his 
guardian wai opposed to any change of destimtion. 
Earlj in the month of JajtnaiT', 1814, he writes to 
Dr.L^ 

^M the suggestion of Dr. Anderson, I have deter- 
mined to CDOimenee tiie stodj of ehemistiTv as he says it 
wiU be a great improrement to the mind, and more so^ 
I may be raiabled, the ensuing season (if I should live so 
Icmg) to attend the lectnres at the University (of Mary, 
knd,) and it seemer to ran greatly in Dr^ A.*s head that I 
shall one day be a physician. How &r this surmise may 
be r^t, tine wiU disclose. It may indeed so happen, 
and should I study chemistry now, I shall not have it to 
do at a fhture period. I must, however, adc your qnnion 
in this afiair.** 

On the 34th of the tame month, he writes to the same 
gentlemai^- 

'* I have read the catechetical part of Parke*s Caiemis- 
try, and I cui assure you I liked it not a little. But my 
knowtedge, sa &r as I may obtain it, will only be 
theoreticaL*' 

In the same letter he seta forth his early views of the 
Christian religion 3 

** I have not ever had a fixed determination to read the 
works of that Modem Serpent,* nor had I determined 
nH to do it; and it teems to me sorprising, that a fellow 

* Ttaomas Paine. 
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student of yours should recommend the perusal of such 
writings as Thomas Paine's. 

" I had, thank heaven,v before I asked you the question, 
and still have, the "Apology for the Bible,*' by the cele- 
brated Lord Regius, of Landaff, (Bishop Watson.) 
There is a great comfort in the belief of that glorious 
doctrine of salvation, that teaches us to look to the Great 
Salvator for happiness in a future lifo ; and it has always 
been my earnest desire, and I must endeavour to die the 
death of the righteous, that my last end and future state 
may be like his. It would be a poor hope indeed — ^it 
would be a sandy foundation for the dying soul, to have 
no hope but such as might be derived from the works of 
BoUngbroke and Paine ; nrnd how rich the consolation 
and satisfaction afforded by the glorious tidings of thjs 
blessed Scriptures. It is my opinion, there has never one 
of these modern deists died as their writings would lead 
us to believe ; nor are but few of their writings read at 
the present day." 

In the year 1814, when the war raged in the Chesa- 
peake, he became a sailor under Ck>m. Barney, and was 
engaged in the service at the bombardment of Fort 
M*Henry. Early in the next year. Dr. Luckey, capU- 
vated by his genius, and touched by his misfortunes, re- 
solved to invite him to his house, in £lizabethtown, and 
afford him all the facilities in his power for studying the 
profession to which he aspired. It does not appear how 
he had rid himself of his apprenticeship ; but he seems to 

2* 
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have been at liberty to acoepC the doctor's generous inn- 
tation. This he did, with emotimui of joy which are 
uttered in the IbUowing aimide «nd aflfectiny rej^y, dated 
^tU 4yth, 1815. 

^ I have thifl hour received your lait letter^ and 1 can 
aasttte you« that hmguage is inadequate to ezporeef to 
you my sincere, nnlbigned joy, for the pleasing news you 
have conununicated to me. Let the manner in which 
these lines are penned, oonvinee you of the state of my 
mind at present I was, thbty minutes before I received 
your letter, on the point of going to a printer, in this 
city, to aeeAi employment, and, but for Providence, I 
should have done so. You may suppose that, as soon as 
I read your letter, I abandoned this intention and re. 
turned to my sister's house,* * with fire in each eye and 
paper in each hand,* to answer your epistle of firiendahip's 
own dietating. I must lay this aside for a short time, 
tiU my mind becomes settled and undisturbed. I stopped 
at the line above, in order that I might recover a small 
degree of composure, in order to express myself as I 
ought, to so good a fiiend. I will certainly comply with 
your request, shonld it please God to continue my health 
and strength during the ensuing week. Should it please 
the mercy of Providence to suffer me to take up my re* 
sidence with you, I shall endeavour, by the most inde- 
iktigable stody and diligence, to give you the satisfaction 

* Mr>. Stella Miller, of Baltfoiore. 
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your kiadness to ms deiervet. lam in liopes that I shall 
be able to come someday in tiie ooorse (Mf the next week ; 
but, as my journey most be a pedetkrian one, I ^ould 
not wish'to mention a particniar day^** 

« On the 10th of April, Ibar days after the date of this 
letter, he arrived,'* says Dr. L., ^ at my hoosev and took 
op his residence in my family. He made his promise 
good, fi>r in 9ix toukB he had acqniied more knowledge 
in the different departments of medical seience, than 
most stadrats do in a year. Durii^ this short period he 
not only read CSiaptal, Fourcroy, Chesselden, Murray, 
Brown, CuUen, Rnsh, Sydenham, Sharp, and Cooper, but 
wrote annotations on eaeh, including critical remarks on 
the incongruities in their reasonings. He remained with 
me five months, and at the end of that time, you would 
have imagined from his conversation, that he was an 
Edinburgh graduate. When he sat down to study, so 
completely was he absorbed by his subject, that it seemed 
as though the amputation of one of his limbs would 
scarcely withdraw his attention.'* 

A circumstance having no oonneetion with the leht* 
tion between him and his bene&ctor, but involving them 
both, led to premature s^iaration. One or both of them 
were requested by the politioal party to which they ke< 
longed, to deliver oratixms on the approaehiag Fourth of 
July. Dr. lu began at the appointed hour, and went 
through with his discourse, but attempts were made by 
the opposite party to oflfef insult and create dkturbance ; 
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at which our young orator became indignant ; and yield- 
ing to the impulse of his strong native feelings, not only 
reftused to d^ver what he had prepared, but resolved on 
returning forthwith to Baltimore. His oration was left 
with his preceptor, who speaks of it as not unworthy of 
Patrick Henry. 

Departing from Elizabethtown, he returned to Balti- 
more, and became a pupil of Dr. Hall ; and, in the suc- 
ceeding autumn, began to attend the lectures in that city. . 
His pecuniary difficulties, however, were pressing, and, 
in the ensuing February, 1816, he wrote to his bene&c- 
tor in the following eloquent and affecting style : 

^ Need I then inform you how high my expectations 
were raised, when I commenced attending the lectures 
this winter — ^need I say I was almost certain of future 
competency ? Alas 1 n^y friend, the Great Ruler of 
events has interposed (in order to teach me resigna- 
tion to his will) this heavy disappointment. By unforeseen 
events— by domestic calamities, I have been compelled 
to relinquish the study of medicine, so long the ultima- 
tum of all my hopes. Father of all, thy will be done. 
I have made this my motto — ^my. consolatio]^; and did I 
not daily see the truth of ** Omnia pro optimOf* I might 
perhaps repine. I am now in expectation of a situation 
with an eminent apothecary of this city, and I may be 
enabled, at a future period, to recommence the study of 
medicine.** 

This situation however he did not obtain. 



*^ hst w» now give you a retraipeet of * the dftys cf mj 
life.* Since I have returned from you, I have diaoovered 
my real ng^ oat an old book of my &ther*li» (and yon 
would hardly suppose it,) I was 21 yean old te 20th 
day of Deoember, 181j?. Befhre I was two yean old I 
wa^ BEkotherlesa-^beftire I was five yean old I was &ther. 
less and firiendless— I have been cast amcmg atrangen«««- 
I have been deprired otprcfp&rty hjjraud^ that was mine 
by xi^sir^l. have «ateit the bread of misery^ han 
drunk of the cup of tonow-^I have passed the flower of 
mj days in a state little better than slateiy, and hare 
snrived-'-^t what? Manhood, poTsrty, and desolation. 
Heavenly Parent, teadi me patience and resignation tt 
thy win." 

About this time ha soems W hava fiimid a patron in 
Professor Davidge, and* on the IQlh of April foQoving, 
ha wrote to Dr. liUickey-*- 

**I still eoQtUiue to fit«dy with Dr. Wright, (the part- 
nar of Dr. Davidge,) and provided it shaB be the will of 
heaven, I may possibly procure admissioa in the eourse 
of the next year into the venecaUe circle of nmdi^ 
dne.*' 

In speaking of his perplexed and embarraased aituatioOf 
and of the mutaliona of £»tisi«, he say»«-* 

"^ There ia only ime thing which points to» and afibids 
immutable consolation, and that ia, the observance <if re- 
ligion. Although we should be incapable of reaping 
enjoyment in this world, even firom unintermpted pros- 
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perity, yet we ean ardently long for, and tincerely believe, 
we may be eternally happy in the next** 

In this situation he finished his medical education^ In 
the language of Professor Sewall* — 

** Here he pursued his studies with such diligence and 
zeal, as to furnish, even at that early period, strong inti- 
mations of his future eminence. So inde&tigable was 
he in the acquisition of knowledge, that he left no op- 
portunity of advancement unimproved, and notwithstand- 
ing the deficiencies of his preparatory education, he 
pressed forward with an energy and perseverance, that 
enabled him not only to rival, but to surpass all his fel- 
lows," 

He appears to have attended the lectures m the Balti- 
more school, through the sessions commencing in the 
autumns of I8I6, and 1817. In the course of the last, 
Prolessor Davidge was disabled, by an accident, for 
several weeks, and Mr. Godman was appointed to supply 
his place. This, as he had been an apprentice to a trade, 
not three years before, in the same city, was an hon- 
ourable testimony to his talents and industry, and must 
have been highly gratifying to his ambition. According 
to Professor Sewall, (loeo Htaio,) 

^'This situation he filled for several weeks with so 
much propriety— -he lectured with such enthusiasm and 
eloquence, his illustrations were so clear and happy, as 

*■ Eukigy on Dr. Oodman, p. 4. 
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to gain muveraal applause; and at the tiine he was ex- 
amined for his deipree, the superiority of his .mind, as 
well as the extent and accunu^ of his knowlednfe, were 
so apparent, that he was marlced by the professes cyf the 
University as one who was destined at some future period 
to oou&r high honour upon the profession.'* 

In reference to his grradua.tion, on the 10th of February, 
1818, he wrote to his friend, Dr. Luckey, in these em- 
phatical words : 

'* I know not what to tell you for news, unless I tell 
you that I passed my graduate examination, on Saturday; 
(Feb. 7,) which lasted twenty minutes ; and, of course, 1 
have now: the * vast unbounded prospect all before me ;' 
though * shadows, douds, and darkness rest upon it* I 
will go to the country to practise, most probably to 
Frederick county,^' 

In the United States, it is common to see young men, 
without preparatory education or fortune, become prac- 
titioners of medicine ; but most of this class struggle into 
the ranks of the profession, totally unprepared ; and de- 
part from it for other pursuits, or for the grave, unknown 
and unhonoured by the scientific world. Such an ad- 
mission, must not be confounded with that of young 
Grodman ; who scorned to enter the profession unqualified 
and unauthorised by those who guard, or ought to guard, 
its portals. In this* respect he was a shining example; 
and his subsequent success should animate every friend- 
less young man, who may engage in the study of medi- 
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eiae, to iariteto hiUi i d lMto y md wriMterii^rpCTaiycwaoe. 

B^theae mMDik if iMtbloMed withUs|pei»B0^ 

prapue thttnwkes for extnniw iBwfiilmw» «id etzn 



We Gotm now to oontan^plate Ds. Godfluut as a aaem* 
bar of the profeaaioa. Hia 6r8t loaatimi waa in tin v^ 
l^pa of New Hnlkiitd, on the iiaiika of the flBaqnehinaa ; 
wkare, boweveiiv ^ nema-kied int. a ^ aaentha. Xha 
next waa <»i the Patapaco, near Baltimore» whence, in 
Jiily, 1819, he wmto to Dr. LnoftEO/ aa ibUowa: 

pnetioei, at leaat, haa bean aa extenaiifie aa I ooold ration- 
aUy expect*' ** What my ancseaa may be in the end ia 
aEt praaent very doubtlbL 1 atyi have oanaideraUe em- 
peetotion of babig raoaJiled.to Battiniove, in order to ill 
the {dace which I held in the University. If it ao hap> 
pen, I ahaU be much delighted, aa a country lift ia very 
fittle, or not at ail, to my taate.'* 

in thaae raral attnationa he devoted hiattaelf to the 
atedy of nature; and, at a aubeeqneat time, aet forth the 
ftiota of hia obaermtioDa kk a aeries of papers, entitled 
the RanabUiB of a Natualiat But hia ardent t^nperap 
BMnt waa Httle adapted to the atagnant eziatenoe of a 
village doctor. He thirsted iot competition, and longed 
to engage in 4lie rivalriea which prevail among the can- 
didatoa for ftme. Nature seems to have nrged him on. It 
waa ahe who rdveakd to him the eompaas of his intel- 
lectual pow«riat and bid hoc aeek a theatre oommen- 
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Murate with their effieieney. A difi^nt arrangement 
from what he had anticipated waa made in the Baltimore 
school ; he returned, however, to that city, hat at length 
boldly reached to fix himself in ndladelphia, and become 
a pubUc teacher of anatomy and phyaiology. 

But an imezpected event gave, for the time being, a 
difierent direction to his eficHrts. The writer of this 
article was enquiring, at that time, fat a soitable person 
to fill the chair of surgery in the medical college of CNiio, 
the first session of which had just closed ; and Dr. God- 
man was recommended. His qualifications for the first 
place, were expressed by Professor Gibson, then of the 
University of Pennsylvania, but previously a member of 
the Baltimore institution, in the feUowing unequivocal 
and prophetic language. ^ In my opinion, Dr. Grodman 
would do honour to any school in America." He was 
forthwith appointed; and arrived in Cincinnati the en- 
suing October, (1821,) in time to enter on the second 
session of the school. 

For the practical details of such a professorship, he 
could not of course be well prepared, as his surgical ex- 
perienoe was exceedingly limited; but he was learned 
in the institutes of the science, and his knowledge of 
anatomy was comprehensive, accurate and commanding. 
As a dissector, he was equally rapid and adroit His 
lectures were well received by the class, who admired 
his genius, were captivated by his eloquence, and 
charmed with the naiveti of his manners. 

3 
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In the course of the Beasion, difficulties, of wHich he 
was neither the cause nor the victim, were generated in 
the faculty, the class was snudl, and the prospects of the 
institution overcast: under these circumstances, Dr. 
Godman resigned, hut did not at that time return to the 
east. 

Not long before, the author of this narrative had issued 
proposals for a medical journal, to be edited by the pro- 
fessors of the college, and obtained a number of sub- 
scribers ; but the distracted state of the institution pre- 
vented the fiilfilment of the design. To this enterprise, as 
soon as he had resigned, Dr. Grodman directed his at- 
tention ; and assisted by Mr. Foote, a liberal and literary 
bookseller in this city, in a few weeks issued the first 
number of the WeBtem Quarterly Reporter* Thus, if 
not the first to project. Dr. 6. had the honour of being 
the first to commence, a journal of medicine, in the 
Valley of the Mississippi. At the end of the 6th number, 
of a hundred pages each, the work was discontinued, for, 
previously to that time, its editor had returned to Phila* 
delphia. More than three hundred pages of this periodi- 
cal were from his own pen ; chiefly in translations and 
reviews of anatomy, physiology, and medical jurispru- 
dence. 

Dr. Godman resided in our city for one year only ; but 
in that short period he deeply inscribed himself on the 
public mind. The memory of his works still remains 
with us. In addition to writing for his medical journal. 
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and to his practice, which was considerable fi>r a stranger, 
he erected an apparatus for sulphurous ftunigation, and 
translated and published a French pamphlet on that 
remedy ; he read medical books, and many current works 
of general literature ; prosecuted the study of the German 
and Spanish languages ; and labelled the ancient coins 
and medals of the Western Museum. In the midst of 
the whole, he found time to cultivate his social relations; 
and every day added a new friend to the catalogue of 
those, who loved him for his simplicity and frankness, 
not less than they admired him for his genius, vivacity, 
and diligence. Thus, to use an idiomatic expression, 
he was a growing man, and might have remained with 
us and done welL But the hand of destiny was upon 
him. He had left the banks of the Patapsco, to be a 
public teacher: the same object had drawn him from 
Philadelphia to Cincinnati; and that object, at length, re* 
stored him to the great emporium of the medical sciences. 
Contrary to the wishes and importunities of his western 
friends, in the autumn of 1832, with his young fiunily, he 
set off for the theatre of his future glory ; which he 
reached in safety, though not without some of the 
many difficulties, at that time connected with a journey 
across the state of Ohio ; of which, in a letter from 
Wheeling to one of his friends in this dty, he gave a 
fruniliar account, in all respects so characteristic, that 
we hope to be excused for extracting it ; 
^ We arrived last night, after a journey which exceeded 
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in miseries any twenty joumeya I ever made in my life. 
Thank God, the whole has been jvodnctive of nothing 
worse,, thfin some hoarseness to my wife, and a galloping 
consumption of my bank notes. We were thirteen days 
on the way, itotlw of which gave us as heairy rains as 
ever poor mortals could venture to travel In ; and this 
produioed such a delightfully 9<^ state of the roads, that 
but for the rocks^ (which fertunately were not twenty 
feet below the sui^ioe,) we might have been extracted 
some thottswid years hence, in <a high state of preserva- 
tion, to decorate BesCs museum, having one of Dot" 
feuiUe's mummy laibela around our necks. 

*^ If I were one of the * tristful travellers^' I might draw 
much * matter df melancholy' &om these 'misadven* 
tures,' as my friend Saacho Panza calls tiiem. ' But fts 
the blessed sun of .heaven has dnven ferth once more in 
his beamy chariot, and iJie clouds are scattered from 
tli^ long held seats, those which have loured on my 
mind, have also fled ; and with * a light heart,' I am once 
more preparing to encounter all the good or ill that God 
may send.'.* . ,..*.• 

Of Df. Godman's life, and Jabours from this tune fes>. 
ward, we shall say hut little, as they are known to all 
tiie reading people of the Unijted States, both in and out 
of the profession ; and as our chief object is to present 
the difilcpllios and tiiumiphs of his earlier years, £ar the 
benefit of our yofuagw readers. 
, In Philaddphift h» immediately began to lecture on 
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anatomy and physiology, his first and greatest objects ; 
and succeeded so well, that, in 1826, he was called to 
Rutgers' College, in the city of New York, as an asso- 
ciate of Mott and Hosack. 

In 1824 he was made one of the editors, (a working 
editor,) of the Philadelphia Journal of the Medical 
Sciences: and continued a liberal contributor to that 
respectable periodical, to the last weeks of his life. 

At different times he published a number of interesting 
and eloquent introductory lectures. 

He was the writer of several elaborate analytical and 
critical reviews, in the American Quarterly. 

At the present time, actual discoveries in anatomy are 
no more to be expected, yet Dr. 6., with admirable skill, 
revealed many new connections and relations of certain 
parts, and described them in a volume which he entitled 
Anatomical Investigations. 

He translated and published from the Latin, French, 
and German languages, a variety of papers and distinct 
treatises ; several of them on subjects not professicmal, as 
for example, Lavasseur's Narrative of La'> Fayette's Visit 
to the United States. 

' He wrote critical and emendatory notes on several im- 
portant English and continental works, which the book- 
sellers of this country were about to publish. 

The article of Natural History, in the Encyclopedia 
Americana, was exclusively confided to him, and his 
labours upon it ended only with his life. 

3* 
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He stodwd the Zookfy ^North Ammca, bath esftiai^ 
and loBsii, and £iroiired us with an intereiting: and ez^ 
tended history of all its own quadrupedB, embracing a 
great variety of new obaervationa* 

Such were the laboors of the deceased, daring the 
seven yearo tiiat he resided in Phihdeliihia and New 
York. For the whole of that period, his life was one of 
unmitigated toil. Am fiur back as NoTember« 1823, he 
wutes to his friend Dr. Best, 

** Whatever you may think of my kmg oontiniied 
silence, it has been imavotdahly prodaced by the inees- 
sant and laborxoos employments which have oocnpied the 
whole of my time." 

In 1834, he writes to another friend— 

^ My time has been very muehoccapied in the various 
duties which devolve on me h^pe, and I am obliged to 
neglect my friends, in appearance, because it is out of my 
power to bestow the necessary attention to correspond, 
ence.** 

Again, in 1825, he says to the same — 

*^ It is needless to tell you, that I am excessively occu- 
pied, and shall be more so as the winter approaches.*' 

In the next year we find him still in the same condi- 
tion— 

^ If you expect news at my hands,'' says he to Dr. 
Best, ** you expect in vain. My life is one monotonous 
round of incessant toil after bread and /ame, that ' certain 
portion of uncertain paper.' Of my success in the bread 
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making way, I eaa, thank God, speak more flatifl&cUHrily 
tban when we last met, thoqgh still nothing to boaat o£'* 

Again in the same year he writes— 

^ You reooUeet how much and how hard I had to 
work, when you were here— that was nothing to what I 
have to do now, as vigilance and labour are incessantly 
demanded, not only to gain more * reputation,' but to re* 
tain that which J have already with vast toil acquired.'* 

In the fidlowing year, after he had removed to New 
York, and was there a candidate for professional business, 
he writes to the same friend — 

^ The prospects of our college are fiur enough at pre- 
sent, but what will be the event, cannot be told until the 
time of trial arrives. For my own part, I am not a little 
sick of the life such a business occasicnis, and think you 
fax better off, in a situation, where you can acquire a 
subsistence and respect, without the incessant worry and 
vexation attendant on a life of professional ambition. 
For my own part, I shall lay myself as much out fat the 
profession as I can, though I fear, not the best subject 
for improvement in that way. My situation is such, that 
I am .obliged to rely, in a very great degree, on my pen, 
and that, you will raiy, produces habits very little com- 
patible with the introduction of one's self into practice, 
where there are so many professed bowers, scrapers, and 
flatterers." 

In the ensuing winter he was seiaed with the disease 
of the lungs of which he finally died, and was compelled 
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to suspend his lectures. In the foUowmjjr January, 1899, 
he speaks to the same gentleman, of his situation and 
labours, in these affecting words— 

** My excessive exertion, and the exposure to a dread- 
ful climate destroyed me. My lungs became diseased, 
and last winter, I was threatened with so rapid a decline 
as to force me to escape firom the climate of New York, 
by going to the West Indies. The months of February, 
March, and April, my wife and I spent in the Danish 
Island of Santa Cruz, where I very nearly perished from 
my disease, though I certainly should have done so in 
New York. On my return to Philadelphia, in May, I 
took a house in Xsrermantown, within seven miles from 
the city, where I have since resided. During the warm 
weather I was able to creep about, but since the first of 
the fall have been confined to a single room. My health 
during all this time has been in a very wretched state, 
, and my consumption very obvious indeed, for I wasted to 
bones and lost all my strength. Until the last three 
weeks past, I was exceedingly low, unable to sit up, eat, 
or perform any function advantageously. Since the time 
mentioned I have greatly recovered in all respects. My 
cough is by no means troublesome, and I eat and sleep 
well. What is best of all is that I have never had hectic 
since leaving New York, where I was not properly pre- 
scribed for. Notwithstanding all these drawbacks, I 
have had my fomily to support, and have done so merely 
by my pen. This you may suppose severe enough for 
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one in my oondkkm, neverthelaes neceontj is e rutblesi 
maator. At present, that I am oomparatiyely well, my 
literary occupations fonn my chief pleasure, and all the 
regret I experience is, that my strength is so inadequate 
to my wishes. Should my heahh remiun as it is now I 
shall do very well, and I cannot bat hope, since we have 
recentiy passed through 4i tremendoos qieQ of cold wea- 
ther without my receiring any injury. All my prospects 
as A public teaeher of anatomy are utterly destroyed, as I 
can never hope, nor would I venture if I could, again to 
resume my labours* My success promised to be very 
great, but it has pleased Grod that I should move in a di£ 
ferent direction.** 

In the ifoUowing year, continuing to write for the sup- 
port of his family till thcf last month of his existence, he 
was taken from them, and in him they lost their alL 
Twelve years of jmfaltering industry, that had carried 
his nam^ into: all -the countries where science is culti- 
vajted,'had not enabled him to accumulate property ; and 
ended by consigning him to the grave, ere he reached 
the noon-day of lile« or had put forth, to their full extent, 
the vast intellectual powers, with which he was endowed. 
In all this, there is much more to grieve than astoniah 
«s. As a physician and surgeon, Dr. Godman's busi- 
ness was never oonsiderabler At the very beginning of 
his professional career, his mind took a different direc- 
tion. No human heart was ever imbued with a deeper 
thirst for knowledge, or warmed with a nobler love of 
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glory. He made the former subBervient te the latter ; but 
the objects of his ambition were teaching and writing, 
not the practice of his profession. Perhaps,, indeed, he 
adapted the aims of his ambition to his taste. He relished 
reading, writing, and lecturing, more than the practice 
of medicine; and sought to derive from them, that emo- 
lument, which, in this country, they sddom afford, and 
which can much more certainly be drawn from a dose 
attention to the practical duties of the profession. Had 
he possessed a patrimony, this course would have been 
unexceptionable ; without such a reliance, no young phy- 
sician should neglect the means of acquiring professional 
business, at the outset of his career. 

Dr. Grodman was, without doubt, a man of genius ; but 
he was not, perhaps, so much the expositor, as the histo- 
rian of nature. Observing, imaginative, fluent, and gra- 
phical, he abounded less in deep and original analysis 
than vivid and accurate delineations. Thus his mind, 
like that of Lucretius, Darwin, and Good, was poetical 
and philosophical ; and he left behind him several frigitive 
pieces, written chiefly in his last illness, which prove that 
he might have shone as the poet of nature, not less than 
her historian, had circumstances awakened his powers. 

He possessed uncommon abilities fer dissection, and 
was accustomed, in the presence of his class, to disen- 
tangle the structures intended for exhibition ; thus show- 
ing their connections and dependences, while he de- 
scribed them with that clearness, animation, and elo- 
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qaence, which only can render the study of anatomy at- 
tractive. 

In eveiy situation, and on every subject, his attention 
was active and acute, his perceptions rapid, his memory 
exceedingly retentive, and his ratiocination profound and 
analytical. 

For languages, he had both taste and talents; and, 
succeeded in acquiring a practical knowledge of a greater 
number, perhaps, than any American physician who had 
preceded him. 

The qualities of his heart harmonised with those of 
his head. They did honour to the profession, and in- 
spired confidence wherever he went. To pure moral 
habits, and incorruptible honesty, he added that unsus- 
pecting firankness, and all those fine and glowing sensi- 
bilities, which at once excite our respect, and win our 
affection. 

But it is not our design to attempt an extended delinea- 
tion of his character, and we shall close an article already 
prolonged far beyond our original intention, with his own 
statement of his opinions and hopes, in regard to that 
world of which he is now a ** bright inhabitant" 

In his last letter to Dr. Best, who followed him in a 
few months, he writes : — 

"It gives me great happiness to learn that you have 
been taught, as well as myself, to fly to the Rock of 
Ages for shelter against the afilictions of this life, and 
for hopes of eternal salvation. But for the hopes afforded 
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me, by an humble retitnee on the afl-eoffieieiit atonement 
of oar blessed Redeemer, I should have been the most 
wretched of men. But I larust, that the afflictions I have 
endured have been sanetified to my awakeninur^ and to 
the rejjreneration of my heart and liie. May we, my dear 
friend, persist to clingy to the only sure support against 
all that is evil in life, and all that is fearful in death.** 

Thus fell fr(»n the firmament of the American profes- 
sion, befere he had reached his meridian splendour, <me 
of the brightest stars which have yet risen above its hori* 
ion ; but he ii^as one only, and we may hope that his 
own example will contribute to place some other in the 
constellation. 



RAMBLES OF A NATURALIST. 



NO. I. 

From early yoath devoted to the stady of nature, it 
has always been my habit to embrace every opportonity 
of increasing my knowledge and pleasures by actual ob- 
servation, and I have found ample means of gratifying 
this disposition, wherever my place has been allotted by 
Providence. When an inhabitant of the country, it was 
sufficient to go a few steps from the door to be in the 
midst of numerous interesting objects ; when a resident 
of the crowded city, a healthful walk of half an hour 
placed me where my favourite enjoyment was offered in 
abundance ; and now, when no longer able to seek in 
fields and woods and running streams for that knowledge 
which cannot readily be elsewhere obtained, the recollec- 
tion of my former rambles is productive of a satisfoction, 
which past pleasures but seldom bestow. Perhaps a 
statement of the manner in which my studies were pur- 
4 
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sued,' may prove interesting to those who love the works 
of nature, and may not be aware how great a field for 
original observation is within their reach, or how vast a 
variety of instructive objects are easily accessible, even 
to the oceupants of a bustling metropolis* To me it will 
be a source of great delight to spread these resources be. 
fore the reader, and enable him so cheaply to participate 
in the pleasures I have enjoyed, as well as place him in 
the way of enlarging the general Etock of knowledge by 
commmiicating the results of his original observations. 

One of my fiivourite walks was through Turner's lane, 
near Philadelphia, which is about a quarter of a mile 
long, and not much wider than an ordinary street, being 
closely fenced in on both sides ; yet my reader may feel 
surprised when informed that I found ample employment 
for all my leisure, during six weeks, within and about its 
precincts. On entering the lane &om tiie Ridge road, I 
observed a gentle elevation of the turf beneath the lower 
rails of the fence, which appeared to be uninterruptedly 
continuous; and when I had cut through the verdant 
roof with my knife, it proved to be a regularly arched 
gallery or subterranean road, along which the inhabitants 
could securely travel at all I^urs withbut fear of discovery. 
The sides and bottom of this arched way were smooth 
and clean, as if much used ; and the raised superior por- 
tion had long been firmly consolidated by the grass roots, 
intermixed with tenacious clay. At irregular and ifre- 
quently distant intervals, a side path diverged into the 
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neigfabourmg fields, and by its superficial situation, irre- 
^rtdaritj, and frequent openings, showed that its purpose 
was temporary, or had been only opened for the sake of 
procuring food. Occasionally I found a little gallery di- 
verging from the main route beneath the fence, towards 
the road, and finally opening on the grass, as if the in- 
mate had come out in the morning to breathe the early 
air, or to drink of the crystal dew which daily gemmed 
the close cropped verdure. How I longed to detect the 
animal which tenanted these galleries, in the performance 
of his labours ! Farther on, upon the top of a high bank, 
which prevented the pathway from continuing near the 
fence, af^ared another evidence of the industry of my 
yet unknown miner. Half a dozen hillocks of loose, al- 
most pulverised earth were thrown up, at irregular dis- 
tances, communicating with the main gallery by side 
passages. Opening one of these carefiilly/it appeared to 
differ Uttle from the common gallery in size, but it was 
very difficult to ascertain where the loose earth came 
fi'om, nor have I ever been able to tell, since I never wit. 
nessed the formation of these hillocks, and conjectures 
are forbidden, where nothing but observation is requisite 
to the decision. My farther progress was now inter- 
rupted by a delightfiil brook which sparkled across the 
road over a clear sandy bed ; and here my little galleries 
turned into the field, coursing along at a moderate dis- 
tance firom Ihe stream* I crept tiirough the fence into 
the meadow on the west side, intending to discover, if po6« 
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siUe, the animal whose works had first fixed my attention, 
but as I approached the bank of the rivulet something 
suddenly retreated towards the grass, seeming to vanish 
almost unaccountably firom sight Very carefiilly ex- 
amining . the point at which it disappeared^ I found the 
entrance of another gallery or burrow, but of very dif- 
ferent construction firom that first observed. This new 
one was formed in the grass, near and among wfaode 
roots and lower stems a small but regular covered way 
was practised. Endless, however, would have been the 
attempt to follow this, as it opened in various directions, 
and ran irregularly into the field, and towards the brook, 
by a great variety of passages. It evidently belonged to 
an animal totally different firom the owner of the subter- 
ranean passage, as I subsequently discovered, and may 
hereafter relate. Tired of my unavailing pursuit, I now 
returned to the little brook, and seating myself on a 
stone, remained for some time unconsciously gazing on 
the fluid which gushed along in unsullied brightness over 
its pebbly bed. Opposite to my seat, v^as an irregular 
hole in the bed of the stream, into which, in an idle 
mood, I pushed a small pebble with the end of my stick. 
What was my surprise, in a few seconds afterwards, to 
observe the water in this hole in motion, and the pebble 
I had pushed into it gently approaching the surfiioe. 
Such was the fact ; the hole was the dwelling of a stout 
little crayfish or firesh water lobster, who did not choose 
to be inconmioded by the pebble, though doubtless he at- 
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tributed its sadden ttrrvftl to the usual accidents of the 
stream, and not to my thoughtless movements. He had 
thrust his broad lobster-like claws under the stone, and 
then drawn them near to his mouth; thus making a kind 
of shelf; and as he reached the edge of the hole, he sud- 
denly extended his daws, and rejected the incumfaranoe 
firom the lower side, or down stream. Delighted to have 
found a Uving object with whose habits I was unac- 
quainted, I should have repeated my experiment, but the 
crayfish presently returned with what might be called an 
armful of rubbish, and threw it over the side of his cell, 
and down the stream as before. Having watched him 
for some time while thus engaged, my attention was 
caught by the considerable number of similar holes along 
the margin and in the bed of the stream. One of these 
I explored with a small rod, and found it to be eight or 
ten inches deep, and widened below into a considerable 
chamber, in which the little lobster found a comfortable 
abode. Like all of his tribe, the crayfish makes con- 
siderable opposition to being removed from his dwelling, 
and bit smartly at the stick with his olaws : as my pre- 
sent object was only to gain acquaintance with his dwell- 
ing, he was speedily permitted to return to it in peace. 
Under the end of a stone lying in the bed of the stream, 
something was floating in the pure current, which at 
first seemed like the tail of a fish, and being desirous to 
obtain a better view, 1 gently raised the stone on its 
edge, and was rewarded by a very beautiiiil sight The 

4* 
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object first observed was the tail of a beautifid salaman- 
der, whose sides were of a pale straw colour, flecked 
with circlets of the richest crimson. Its long lizard like 
body seemed to be semitransparent, and its slender limbs 
appeared Uke mere productions of the skin. Not far dis- 
tant, and near where the uj^ier end of the stone had been, 
lay crouched, as if asleep^ one of the most beautifully 
coloured frogs I had ever beheld. Its body was slender 
compared with most frogs, and its skin covered with 
stripes of bright reddish brown and grayish green, in 
such a manner as to recall the beautiful markings of the 
tiger's hide; and since the time alluded to, it has received 
the name of Tigrina from Leconte, its first scientific de- 
scriber. How long I sliould have been content to gaze 
at these beautiful animals, as they lay basking in the 
living water, I know not, had not the intense heat made 
me feel the necessity of seeking a shade. It was now 
past 12 o'clock, I began to retrace my steps towards the 
city ; and without any particular object moved along by 
the tittle galleries examined in the morning. I had ad- 
vanced but a short distance, when I fi)und the last place 
where I had broken open the gallery was repaired. The 
earth was perfectly fresh, and I had lost the chance of 
discovering the miner, while watching my new acquaint- 
ances in the stream. Hurrying onward, the same circum- 
stance uniformly presented ; the injuries were all effici- 
ently repaired, and had evidently been very recently 
completed. Here was one point gained ; it il^as ascer- 
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tained that these galleries were still inhabited, and I 
hoped soon to become aoquainted with the inmates. But 
at this time, it appeared fruitless to delay longer, and I 
returned hcMue, filled with anticipations of pleasure from 
the success of my friture researches. These I shaU relate 
on another occasion, if such narrations as the present be 
thought of sufficient interest to justify their presentation 
to the reader. 



r/ 
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On the day following my first related excursion, I 
started early in the morning, and was rewarded by one 
sight, which could not otherwise have been obtained, 
well worth the sacrifice of an hour or two of sleep. 
There may be persons who will smile contemptuously 
at the idea of a man's being delighted with such trifles; 
nevertheless, we are not inclined to envy such as dis- 
esteem the pure gratification afforded by these simple 
and easily accessible pleasures. As I crossed an open 
lot on my way to the lane, a succession of gossamer spi- 
der webs, lightly suspended from various weeds and 
small shrubs, attracted my attention. The dew which 
had formed during the night was condensed upon this 
delicate lace, in globules of most resplendent brilliance, 
whose clear lustre pleased while it dazzled the sight In 
comparison with the immaculate purity of these dew- 
drops, which reflected and refiiicted the morning light 
in beautifiil rays as the gossamer webs trembled in the 
breeze, how poor would appear the most invaluable dia- 
monds that were ever obtained from Golconda or Brazil! 
How rich would any monarch be that could boast the 
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posBession of one such, as here glittered in thouflands on 
every herb and spray ! They are exhaled in an hour or 
two and lost, yet they are almost daily offered to the de* 
lighted contemplation of the real lover of nature, who is 
ever happy to witness the beneficence of the great Crea- 
tor, not less displayed in trivial circmnstances, than the 
most wonderful of his works. 

No particular change was discoverable in the works 
of my little miners, except that all the places which had 
been a second time broken down were again repaired, 
showing that the animal had passed between the times 
of my visit; and it may not be uninteresting to observe 
how the repair was effected. It appeared, when the ani- 
mal arrived at the spot broken open or exposed to the 
air, that it changed its direction sufficiently downwards 
to raise enough of earth from the lower sur&ce to fill up 
the opening; this of course slightly altered the direction 
of the gallery at this point, and though the earth thrown 
up was quite pulverulent, it was so nicely arched as to 
retain its place, and soon became consolidated. Having 
broken open a g^ery where the turf was very dose, and 
the soil tenacious, I was pleased to find the direction of 
the chamber somewhat changed ; on digging &rther with 
my clasp knife, I found a very beautiful cell excavated in 
very tough clay, deeper than the common level of the 
gaUery and towards one side. This little lodging-room 
would probably have held a small melon, and was nicely 
arched aU round. It was perfectly dear, and quite 
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■BBoolh, u if much fised; to ezaaine it fiiUy, I wm 
obliged to open it completely. (Tbe next day, it wm 
replaced by another, made a^little further to one Bide,ez« 
actly of the same kind; it was refilaoed a second time, 
bat when broken up a third time, it was left in ruins.) 
As twelve o'clock approached, my solicitude to discover 
the little miner increased to a considerable degree ; pre> 
vions observation led me to believe that about that time 
his presence was to be expected. I had trodden down 
tbe gallery fna some inches in a convenient plaoe, and 
stood close by, in vigilant ezpectutioa. My wishes were 
speedily gratified ; m a short time the flattened gallery 
began at one end to be raised to its lormer ooawenty, 
and the animal rapidly advanced. With a beating heart, 
I thrust the knife blade down by the side of the rising 
earth, and quiekly turned it over to one side, throwing 
my prize fairly into the sunshine. For an instant, he 
seemed motionless from surprise, when I caught and im- 
prisoned him in my hat It would be vain ibr me to at- 
tempt a description of my pleasure in having thus suc- 
ceeded, small as was my conquest I was delighted with 
the beauty of my captive's fiir ; with the admirable adap- 
tation of his diggers or broad rose-tinted hands; the 
wonderful strength of his finrelimbs, and the peculiar < 

suxtahleness of his head and ne<^ to the kind of life the 
Author of nature had designed him fi>r. It was the shrew* 
mole, or seoJopt emiaileiuts, whose history and peculiari- 
ties of structure are minutely related in the 1st vulume 
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of GodmaED'B Aanmcui Nstoral Hutory. AD my re^ 
iettchM never enftbled me to discover s nestr female ckr 
young' one of thii ipeeiiee. AH I ev«r eaujffat were make, 
Ihongh tills mmi {irobably was a mere accident. The 
breeding of the 8GalO|» is nearly all that is wanting to 
render onr knowledge of it complete. 

This little animal has eyes, though they are not dis- 
QoveraUe during its living conditiai, nor are they of any 
iMe to it above gromid. in rmmiag^ nnmd a room, (mitil 
it hod perfectly learned where all the obstacles stood,) it 
would tmifermly strike hard against them with its snout, 
imd then tmv. It appeared to me as singular that a 
Creatmre which Ibd upon living earth worms with all the 
greediness of a pig, would not destroy the larve or magw 
gots of the flesh fly. A shrew-mole lived fot many weeks 
in my study, and made use of a gun case, into which he 
0queeM himself, as a burrow. Frequently he would 
carry the meat he was fed vritk into his retreat; and as 
it vras warm weadier, the flies deposited their eggs in 
the same place. An oSbnsive odour led me to discover 
this circumstance, and I found a number of large larvte 
over whidi the shrew-mole passed without paying them 
any attention: nor would he, when hungry, accept of 
such fixKl, though nothing could exceed the eager haste 
witii vrfaieh he seised and munched eartii worms. Often 
when engaged in observing him thus employed, have I 
thought of the stories told me, when a boy, of the man- 
ner in which snakes were destroyed by swine ; his vora- 
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city readily exta^ng a recoUecdmi of one of these animalts 
and the poor worms writhin{f and twining^ abont his jaws 
answering fat the snakes. It would be tedious were I to 
relate all my rambles nndotaken with a view to gain a 
proper acquaintance with this ereatnre, at all hours of 
the day, and late in the evening, before daylight, 
&C. &c. 

Among other objects which served as an unfailing 
source of amusement, when resting from the fiitigue of 
my walks, was the Uttle inhabitant of the brook, called 
the gyrinuB ruUaUnr* These merry swimmers occupied 
every little sunny pool in the stream, apparently alto- 
gether engaged in sport A circumstance connected 
with these insects, gives them additional interest to a 
dose observer; they are allied by their stmoture and 
nature to those nauseous vermin, the cimioes (or bed* 
bvgs.) All of which, whether found infesting fruits or 
our dormitories, are distinguished by thdr disgusting 
odour. But their distant relatives, called by the boys 
the tooler-toifcAes and apfle smetters, the gyrinus natator 
above alluded to, has a delightful smell, exactly similar 
to that of the richest, mellowest apple, lliis peculiarly 
pleasant smell frequently causes the idler many unavail- 
ing efforts to secure some of these creatures, whose ac» 
tivity in water renders their pursuit very difficult, though 
by no means so much so as that of some of the long 
legged water spiders which walk the waters dry shod, 
and evade the grasp with surprising ease and celerity. 
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What purpows either of these neero serve in the grett 
eamoiny of nature, has not yet been ascertained, and 
wiU scarcely be determined until our store of facta is fiur 
more eztemdye than at present Other and still more 
remarkable inhabitants of the brook, at the same time, 
came within my notice^ and afforded mach gratification 
in the observation of their habits. 
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In moTing along the borders of the stream, we may 
observe, where the sand or mud is fine and settled, a sort 
of mark or cutting, as if an edged instrument had been 
drawn along, so as to leave bdiind it a track or groove. 
At one end of this line, bj digging a little into the mud 
with the hand, you will generally discover a shell of con- 
siderable size, which is tenanted by a molluscous animal 
of singular construction. On some occasions, when the 
mud is washed off firom the shell, you will be delighted 
to observe the beautifully regular dark lines with which 
its greenish smooth surfrce is* marked. Other species 
are found in the same situations, which, externally, are 
rough and inelegant, but within are ornamented to a 
most admirable degree, presenting a smooth surface of 
the richest pink, crimson, or purple, to which we have 
nothing of equal elegance to compare it. If the mere 
shells of these creatures be thus splendid, what shall we 
say of iheir internal structure, which, when enmined 
by the microscope, ofiers a succession of wonders ? The 
beautifid apparatus for respiration, fermed of a network 
regularly arranged, of the most exquisitely delicate tex- 
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tore ; the foot, or organ by which the shell is moved for- 
ward tlurough the mud or water, composed of an expanded . 
spongy extremity, capable of assmning various figures to 
suit particular purposes, and governed by several strong 
muscles that move it in different directions ; the ovaries, 
filled with myriads, not of eggs, but of perfect shells, or 
complete little animals, which, though not larger than 
the point of a fine needle, yet when examined by the mi- 
croscope, exhibit all the peculiarities of oonformation that 
belong to the parent; the mouth, embraced by the nervous 
ganglion, which may be considered as the animal*s brain; 
the stomach, surrounded by the various processes of the 
Hver, andthe strongly acting, but transparent heart, all 
excite admiration and gratify our curiosity. The puzzling 
question often presents itself to the enquirer, why so much 
elaborateness of construction, and such exquisite orna- 
ment as are common to most of these creatures, should 
be bestowed ? Destined to pass their lives in and under 
the mud, possessed of no sense that we are acquainted 
with, except that of touch, what purpose can ornament 
serve in them ? However much of vanity there may be 
in asking the question, there is no answer to be offered. 
We cannot suppose that the individuals have any power 
of admiring each other, and we. know that the foot is the 
only part they protrude firom their shell, and that the in- 
side of the shell is covered by the membrane called the 
mantle. Similar remarks may be made relative to conch* 
ology at large: the most exquisitely beaatifiil forms, 
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oolooTd and dtitattieAte are laviftHed upon' geAera and spe- 
cies whidi' exist <^y air itimense depths in the ooeaOf^or 
buried in the mud ; not eaA any one fbtm a satisfketery 
idea of the object the great Author of nature had in view, 
in thus pyoftiiely beautifying creatures oodopyn^ salew 
a place in the seide of cteiitidn. 

Europeasi naturalists have hitherto fallen intb^ the 
strangest absurdities concerning the motion of the bi- 
vahed cdiells, which ftve niinutes* obsermtion of nature* 
would have setved them to cott^ct Thus they deseHbe' 
the upper part ofthe shell as the lower, and the hind part 
as the fh)nt, and speak of them as moving along on their 
founded convex sinrftce, like a boat on its keel ; instead 
of advancing with the edges or open part ofthe shell to- 
wards the earth. All these mistakes haive been corrected, 
and the true mode of progressidn indieated firem actual 
observation, by^our fellow citi^n, Isaac Leu, whose re- 
cently pubELe&ed communications to the American FhiTo- 
sofdiical Society, reflect the highest cre£t txpon their 
author, who is a naturalist in the best sense of the term. 

As I wandered dowly along' the borders ofthe rtm, 
towards a little wood, my attention was caught by a con- 
siderable collection of sheHff lying near an old stump. 
Many of these appeared to have been recently emptied 
of their contents, and others seemed to have long re- 
mained exposed to the weather. On most of them, at tiie 
thinnest part ofthe edge, a pecufiar kind of fracture was 
obvious, and this seemed to be the work of an animal. 
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A closer examination of the locality showed the ibot- 
steps of a quadruped which I readily helieved to be the 
muskrat, more especially as upon examining the adjacent . 
banks hmnerous traces of burrows were discoverable. It 
is not a little singular that this animal, unlike all others 
of the larger gnawers, as the beaver, &c. appears to -in- 
crease instead of dimimshing with the increase of popu- 
lation. Whether it is that the dams and other works 
thrown up by men, afford more favourable situations for 
their multiplication, or their favourite food is found in 
greater abundance, they certainly are quite as numerous 
now, if not more so, than when the country was first dis- 
covered, and are to be found at this time almost within 
the limits of the city. By the construction of their teeth, 
as well as all the parts of the body, they are closely allied 
to the rat kind ; though in size and some peculiarities of 
habit, they more closely approximate the beaver. They 
resemble the rat especiidly, in not being exclusively 
herbivorous, as is shown by their feeding on the uniones 
or muscles above mentioned. To obtain this food,, re- 
quires no small exertion of their strength ; and they ac- 
complish it by introducing the claws of their fore-paws 
between the two edges of the shell, and tearing it open 
by main fi>rce. Whoever has tried to force open one of 
these shells, containing a living animal, may fi>rm an 
idea of the effort made by the muskrat: — ^the strength of 
a strong man would be requisite to produce the same re- 
sult in the same way. 

5* 
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Tke bikmiws «f muttotto tr e revy exteunve, aad cosh' 
sequeatly idjurioai to dyke* and datms, noidow basJoir 
&e. The entnmoe is always imder wate»r and thence 
doping VKpwstdu above the level of the water, so that the 
muskxat has to dive in going in and out. These erea;- 
tttres are exeeUeat divers and swimmers, and h&ag noc- 
tomal are rarely seen imless by those who watch for 
them at night Sometimes we ahirm one near the mouth 
of the deiHf and he darts away across the water, near the 
bottom, marking his course by a turbid streak in the 
stream : occa»onally we are siade aware of the passage 
of one to some distance down the current in the same 
way; but in both cases the action is so rapidly performed, 
that we should scarcely, imagine what was the cause, if 
not previously informed. Except by burrowing into axul 
spoiling the banks, they are not productive of much evU, 
llieir food consisting principally of the roots of aiqtuatie 
plants, in addition to shellfish. The musky odour, which 
fives rise to their common name, is caused by glandular 
orgaiui pladed near the tail, filled with a viscdd and poww- 
fiilly BUisky fluid, whose uses we know but little o^ 
though it is thought to be intended as a guide by whieh 
these creatures may ^scover each other* This inference 
li strengthened by finding some such contrivance in di^ 
ferent races of animals, in various modifieations* A 
great number cany it in pouches similar to those juat 
mentioned. Some, as the musk anhnaJ, have the poneb 
under the belly; the shrew has the glands on the side; 
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the camel en tibe beck «f the ne^; the crocodile under 
the throet», && At leaetno other laehis ever been iSk 
B^pied fi)r thie a^peralne; and in aU cu e aim 'cs poeBeee* 
ing k,. the taxaagBsas^ eeems to be ada{ited peevliarlj' 
to the hsftbite of the animak. The crocodile, for instance, 
geiieraUy ai^roeefaea the shore in such a manner, as to 
^ply the neck and throat to the soil, while the hinder 
Iiort <if the body ie tmder water. The glands mider the 
throat leave the traces of his presence, therefore, with 
esse, as they come in contact with the shore. The glan^ 
dular iq^wratas on the back of the neck of the male ca»' 
me], seems to hate re&^nce to the general elevation of 
the olfiictory organs of the fomale; and the dorsal ghmd 
of the peccary, no doubt has some similar rdaHon to the 
peculianties of the race. 

The value of the fur of the muskrat causes many of 
them to be destroyed, which is easily enough effected by 
means of a trapw This is a simple box, formed of roagh 
boards nailed together, about three foot long, having ad 
iron door, made of pointed bars, opening inwardst at bo& 
ends of the box* This trap is placed wHh the end oppo* 
site to the entrance of a burrow observed during the day 
time* In the night when the muskrat salUes forth, he 
enters the bojc, instead of. passing into the open air, aad 
is drowned, as the box is quite filled vnth water. If the 
traps be visited and emptied during the night, two may 
be caught in each trap, as muskrats firom other burrows 
may come to visit those where the traps are placed, and 
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thus one be taken going in as well as on coming out 
These animab are frequently very fat, and their flesh 
has a very wholesome appearance, and would probably 
prove good food. The musky odour, however, prejudices 
strongly against its use ; and it is probable that the flesh 
is rank, as the muscles it feeds on are nauseous and bit- 
ter, and the roots which supply the rest of its food are 
generally unpleasant and acrid. Still we should not 
hesitate to partake of its flesh in case of necessity, espe- 
cially if of a young animal, from which the musk bag 
had been removed inmiediately after it was killed. 

In this vicinity, the muskrat does not build himself a 
house for the winter, as oar fields-and dykes are too often 
visited. But in other parts of the country where exten- 
sive marshes exist, and muskrats are abundant, they 
build very snug and substantial houses, quite as service- 
able and ingenious as those of the beaver. They do not 
dam the water as the beaver, nor cut. branches of trees 
to serve for the walls of their dwellings.. They make it 
of mud and rushes, raising a cone two or three feet high, 
having the entrance on the south side under water. 
About the year 1804, 1 saw several of them in Worrell's 
marsh, near Chestertown, Maryland, which were pointed 
out to me by an old black man who made his living prin- 
cipally by trapping these animals, for the sake of their 
skins. A few years since I visited the marshes, near the 
mouth of Magerthy river in Maryland, where I was in- 
fonDed by a resident, that the muskrats still built regu- 
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larly every winter. Perhaps these quadrupeds are as 
numerous in the vicinity of Philadelphia as elsewhere, 
as I have never examined a stream of fresh water, dyked 
meadow, or milldam, hereabout, without seeing^ traces of 
vast numbers. Along all the water courses and meadovim 
in Jersey, opposite Philadelphia, and in the meadows of 
the neck, below the navy yard, there must be large num- 
bers of muskrats. Considering the value of the fur, and 
the ease: add trifiiBg eaqiieiiie aft whidk tliey mighlf be 
oaiight, we hasnt dbaa fkUt turpiised dHit more of tlwm> 
ave not taken^ especially at we have so many poor men 
oemplaining of wantxDg Manetfaing to do» "Bf tiuBQaisag* 
tta mimber of muakfati, a posMhw benefit woM be em* 
ftmi on tiiBftraieni ad frurienr, f» say nothing of thn. 
profits to'the iadividial, 
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My next visit to my old hunting ground,. the lane and 
hrook, happened on a day in the firit hay haryest, when 
the yerdant sward of the meadows was rapidly sinking 
be&re the keen edged scythes swmig by vigorous mowers. 
This unexpected circumstance afforded me considerable 
pleasure, for it promised me a freer scope to my wander- 
ings, and might also enable me to ascertain various par- 
ticulars, concerning which my curiosity had long been 
awakened. Nor was this promise unattended by fruition 
of my wishes. The reader may recollect, that, in my 
first walk, a neat burrow in the grass, above ground, was 
observed, without my knowing its author. The advance 
of the mowers explained this satis&ctorily, for in cutting 
the long grass, they exposed several nests of field mice, 
which, by means of these grass-covered alleys, passed to 
the stream in search of food or drink, unseen by their 
enemies, the hawks and owls. The numbers of these 
little crealures were truly surprising; their fecundity is 
so great, and their fix>d so abundant; that were they not 
preyed upon by many other animals, and destroyed in 
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great numbers by man, they would become exceedingly 
•troublesome. There are various species of them, all bear- 
ing a very considerable resemblance to each other, and 
having to an incidental observer much of the appearance 
of the domestic mouse. Slight attention, however, is re- 
quisite to perceive very striking differences, and the dis- 
crimination of these will prove a source of considerable 
gratification to the enquirer. The nests are very nicely 
made, and look much like a bird's nest, being lined with 
soft materials, and usually placed in some snug little 
hollow, or at the root of a strong tuft of grass. Upon the 
grass roots and seeds these nibblers principally feed; and 
.where very abundant, the effects of their hunger may be 
seen in the brown and withered aspect of the grass they 
have. injured at the root But under ordinary circum- 
stances, the hawks, owls, domestic cat, weasels, crows, 
^c keep them in such limits, ps prevent them from do- 
ing essential damage. 

I had just observed another and a smaller grassy 
covered way, where the mowers had passed along, when 
■ my attention was called towards a wagon at a short dis- 
tanoe, which was receiving its load. Shouts and laughter, 
accompanied by a general running and scrambling of the 
people, indicated that some rare sport was going forward. 
When I approached, I found that the object of chase was 
a jumping mouse, whose actions it was truly delightfhl 
to witness. When not closely pressed by its pursuers, it 
. ran with some rapidity in the usual manner, as if sock- 
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iijg^CQDoealiiieiit But ma nummit it 'WoQld -VMdt ntto 
the air, and skim aloq; £>r ten or twelve ftet, looking 
more like a bird than a little ({iiadfiiped. After con- 
tinuing this ibr aome time, and neavly eihanatinffstej^iii^ 
aueiB with nnming and :fi0kig oiier eaeh oliier, the 
frightened creature iraa aoddentally atntek down by oi|e 
of the wockaaent dming one of ita beantifid leapa, and 
killed. Aa the hunteea aaw nothing wotHbiy of attention 
in the dead body of the animal, they very willingly re> 
aigned it to me; and .with great aatiefection I retreated 
to a willow ahade, to read what nature had written in its 
form for my inatmetion. The general appearance wae 
monae-like ; but the length and alendemeae of the bo4yf 
the shortneaa of ita fore limba, and the ^f^upoportienale 
length of ita hind limba, together with the peouliarity of 
ita tail, all indicated ita adaptation to the peonliar kind 
of action I had jnat witoeeaed. A eight of thie litde 
creatore yaulting or bomiding through the air, atrongly 
reminded me of what I had read of the great kangaroo 
of New Holland; and I coold not help regarding oar 
little jumper as in aome reapeots assort of miniature re- 
aemblance of that curious ^oiimaL It was not evident, 
however, that the jumping mouse derived the aid from its 
tail, which so powerihUy aaaists the kangaroo. Thoiigb 
long and soffieiently stout in proportion, it had none of 
the robust muscularity whidi, in the New Holland ani^ 
mal, impels the lower part of the body immediately uf^ 
vrard. In this mouae, the leap is prineipsHy, if net en^ 
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tnaly oflbetod by a snddeB and ^noleBEt esJkenBkm of the 
hmg bimi limlMsihe miiBoles of which ore fltronsf, and 
admirably suited to their object We have heard that 
then little aaimidB Ibed oa the roots, Svo. of tiie green 
iMTbage, and that they are every Beason to be found In 
the meadows, it may peAaps pazile some to imagine 
how they aabnst through tiie seventies of winter, when 
VQgietatum is at rest, and the earth generaily frozen. 
Here we find aneliier oooasion to admire the all-perfbct 
designs of the awfhl Author of nature, who has endowed 
a great number of animals with the fiusutty of retiring 
into the earth, and passing whole months in a state of 
repose so complete, as to allow all the functions of the 
body to be suspended, until the returning warmth of the 
spring calls them forth to renewed activity and enjoy, 
ment The jumping moose, when the chill weather be- 
gins to dmw nigh, digs down about six or eight inches 
into tiie soil, and there fimns a little globular cell, as 
much larger than his own body as will allow a sufficient 
covering of fine grass to be introduced. This being ob* 
tamed, he contrives to coil up his body and limbs in the 
centre of the soft dry grass, so as to form a complete baU; 
and so compact is this, that, when taken out, with the 
torpid animalf it may be rofled across a floor without in- 
jury. In this snug cell, which is soon filled up and 
eloeed externally, the jumping mouse securely abides 
through all the froets and storms of winter, needing 
neither £bod not fiiel, being utterly quiescent, and appa* 

6 
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renily dead, thoagii 8iiflce)ptiUe at any time of reanuiia* 
tion, by being very gndnally stimulated by liglit and 
iieat 

The little burrow mider eiamination, when called to 
obaerre the jumping mouse, proved to be made by the 
merry musicians of the meadows, the field crickets, 
aekeia eampettris. These lively black crickets are very 
numerous, and contribute very largely to that general 
song which is so delightful to the ear of the true lover of 
nature, as it rises on the air firom myriads of happy crea^ 
tures rejoidng amid the bounties conferred on them by 
Providence. It is not a voice that the crickets utter, but 
a regular vibration of musical chords, produced by nib> 
Ung the nervures of the elytra against a sort of network 
intended to produce the vibrations. The reader will find 
an excellent description of the apparatus in Kirby and 
Spence*s book, but he may enjoy a much more satisfiic- 
tory comprehension of the whole, by visiting the field 
cricket in his summer residence, see him tuning his viol, 
and awakening the echoes with his music. By such an 
examination as may be there obtained, he may derive 
more knowledge than by firequent perusal of the moet 
eloquent writings, and perhaps observe circumstances 
which the learned authors are utterly ignorant of. 

Among the great variety of burrows formed in the 
grass, or under the sur&oe of the soil, by various ani- 
mals and insects, there is one that I have often anxiously 
and as yet firuitksaly explored. This burrow is fiirmed 
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by the smallest quadruped animal known to man, the 
minute sAreio, which, when fbll grown, rarely exceeds 
the weight of thifiy-six grains, I had seen specimens 
of this very interesting creature in the museum, and had 
been taught, by a more experienced fiiend, to distinguish 
its burrow, which I have often persereringly traced, with 
the hope of finding the living animal, but in Tain. On 
one occasion, I patiently pursued a burrow nearly round 
a large bam, opening it all the way. I followed it under 
the bam floor, which was sufficiently high to allow me to 
crawl beneath. There I traced it about to a tiresome ex- 
tent, and was at length rewarded by discovering where 
it terminated, under a foundation stone, perfectly safe 
from my attempts. Most probably a whole family of 
them were then present, and I had my labour for my 
pains. As these little creatures are nocturnal, and are 
rarely seen from the nature of the places they frequent, 
the most probable mode of taking them alive would be, 
by placing a small mousetrap in their way, baited with 
a little tainted or slightly spoiled meat If a common 
mouse trap be used, it is necessary to work it over with 
additional wire, as this shrew could pass between the 
bars even of a dose mouse trap. They are sometimes 
killed by cats, and thus obtained, as the cat never eats 
them, perhaps on account of their rank smell, owing to 
a peculiar glandular apparatus on each side, that pours 
out a powerfully odorous greasy substance. The species 
of the shrew genus are not aQ so exceedingly diminutive, 
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as some of them are even larger tfaan a eonmum mooie* 
They have their teeth coloured at the tip* in a remarkable 
mamier ; it is generally of a pitchy brown, or dark ehest* 
nut hue, and, like the colouring of the teeth in the beaver 
and other animals, is owing to the enamel being thus 
formed, and not to any mere accident of diet* The 
shrews are most common about staUes and oow-honses; 
and there, should I ever take the field again, my tr^is 
shall be set, as my desire to have one of these little quad- 
rupeds is still as great as ever. 
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NO. V. 

Hitherto my rambles have been confined to the neigh- 
bourhood of a single spot, with a view of showing how 
perfectly accessible to all, are numerous and various in- 
teresting natural objects. This habit of observing in the 
manner indicated, began many years anterior to my visit 
to the spots heretofore mentioned, and have extended 
through many parts of our own and another country. 
Henoeferward my observations shall be presented with- 
out reference to particular places, or even of one place 
exclusively, but with a view to illustrate whatever may be 
the subject of description, by giving all I have observed 
of it under various circumstances* 

A certain time of my life was spent in that part of 
Anne Arundel county, Md. which is washed by the river 
Patapsco on the north, the great Chesapeake bay on the 
west, and the Severn river on the south. It is in every di- 
rection cut up by creeks, or arms of the rivers and bay, 
into long, flat strips of land, called necks, the greater part 
of which is covered by dense pine ferests, or thickets of 
small shrubs and saplings, rendered impervious to human 
feotsteps by the growth of vines, whose inextricable 

6* 
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mazes nothing but a fox, wild cat, or weasel, could thread. 
The soil cleared for cultivation is very generally poor, 
light, and sandy, though readily susceptible of improve- 
ment, and yielding a considerable produce in Indian com, 
and most of the early garden vegetables, by the raising 
of which for the Baltimore market the inhabitants obtain 
all their ready money. The blight of slavery has long 
extended its influence over this region, where all its usnal 
effects are but too obviously visible. The white inhabit* 
ants are fow in number, widely distant from each other, 
and manifest, in their mismanagement and half indigent 
circumstances, how trifling an advantage they derive 
from the thraldom of their dozen or more of sturdy 
blacks, of different sexes and ages. The number of 
marshes formed at the heads of the creeks, render this 
country frightfully unhealthy in autuom, at which time 
the lifo of a resident physician is one of incessant toil 
and severe privation. Riding from morning "till night, 
to get round to visit a few patients, his road leads gener- 
aUy through pine forests, whose aged and lofly trees, en- 
eircled by a danse undergrowth, impart an air of sombre 
and unbroken solitude. Rarely or never does he en« 
counter a white person on his way, and only once in a 
while will he see a miserably tattered negro, seated on a 
sack of ooni, carried by a starveling horse or mule, which 
teems poorly able to bear the weight to the nearest milL 
The red-head woodpecker, and the flicker or yellow- 
hammer, a kindred species, occasionally glanoe acroas his 
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path ; eomeluiief when he tarns hit hone to drink at the 
dark eolonied branch, (aa such ftreanu are k>cally caUed«) 
he diaturbB a solitary rufous thmah engaged in washing 
its phunes ; or as he moves steadily akmg, he is slightly 
startled by a sadden appearance of the towh^ banting 
close to the side of the path. Except these creatures, and 
these by no means frequently seen, he rarely meets 
with animated objects; at a distance the' harsh voice of 
the crow is often heard, or flocks of them are 'observed 
in the cleared fields, while now and then the buzzard, or 
turkey vulture, may be seen wheeling in graoefiil circles 
in the higher regions of the air, sustained by his broadly 
expanded wings, which apparently remain in a state of 
permanent and motionless extension. At other seasons 
of the year, the physician must be content to live in the 
most positive seclusion ; the white people are all busily 
employed in going to and from market ; and even were 
they at home, they are poorly suited for companionship* 
I here spent month after month, and, except the patients 
I visited, saw no one but the blacks ; the house in which 
1 boarded was kept by a widower, who, with myself^ was 
tbs only white man within the distance of a mile or two. 
My only compensation was this, the house was pleasantly 
. situated on the bank of Gurtis's creek, a considerable arm 
of the Patapsco, which extended for a mile or two beyond 
OS, and immediately in front of the door expanded so as 
to form a beautiful little bay. Of books I possessed very 
few, and those exclusively i«o&ssional ; but in this beaiv 
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tifol expanse of Bparkling water, I had a book opened 
liefore me, which a life-time wotdd scarcely suffice me to 
read throagh. With the advantage of a small but neatly 
made and easily manageable skiff, I was always inde- 
pendent of the service of the blacks, which was ever re* 
pugnant to my feelings and principles. I coold convey 
myself in whatever direction objects of enquiry might pre- 
sent, and as my little bark was visible for a mile in either 
direction from the house, a handkerchief waved, or the 
loud shout of a negro, was sufficient to recall me, in case 
my services were required. 

During the spring months, and while the garden vege- 
tables are yet too young to need a great deal of attention, 
the proprietors frequently employ their blacks in hauling 
the seine ; and this in these creeks is productive of an 
ample supply of yellow perch, which affords a very valua- 
ble addition to the diet of alL The blacks in an especial 
manner profit by this period of plenty, since they are 
permitted to eat of them without restraint, which cannot 
be said of any other sort of provision allowed them. Even 
the pigs and crows obtain their share of the abundance, 
as the fishermen, after picking out the best fish, throw 
the smaller ones on the beach. But as the summer months 
approach, the aquatic grass begins to grow, and this fish- 
ing can no longer be continued, because the grass rolls 
the seine up in a wisp, so that it can contain nothing. 
At this time the spawning season of the different species 
of tun-fish begins, and to me this was a time of much 
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gratifioailon* AIoDf the edge of the tiver, where the 
depth of water was not greater than from four feet to ae 
ahallow aa twelve iaohes» an ohaenrer would diaooTer a 
auocession of circalar spots cleared of the sorroanding 
grass, and showing a dear sandy bed. These spots, or 
cleared spaces, we may regard as the nest of this beauti- 
ful fish. There, balanced in the transparent ware, at the 
distance of six or eight inches finun the^bottom, the son- 
fish is suspended in the glittering sonshine, gently sway- 
ing its beautifiil tail and fins ; or, wheeling around in the 
limits of its little circle, appears to be engaged in keep* 
ing it clear of all incumbrances. Here the mother de- 
posits her eggs or spawn^ and never did hen guard her 
callow brood with more eager vigilance, than the swiFfish 
the litUe circle within which her promised offiipring are 
deposited. If another individual approedi too closely to 
her borders, vrith a fierce and angry air she darts against 
it, and forces it to retreat. Should any small, and not too 
heavy object be dropped in the nest, it is examined with 
jealous attention, and displaced if the owner be not satis- 
fied of its harmlessness. At the approach of man she 
flies with great velocity into deep water, as if willing to 
oanoeal that her presence was more than accidental where 
first seen. She may, after a few minutes, be seen can- 
tioualy venturing to return, which is at length done with 
velocity ; then she would take a hurried turn or two 
around, and scud back again to the shady bowers fermed 
by the river grass which grows up firom the bottom to 
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within a few feet of the sor&ce, and attains to twelve, 
^SiofSD^ or more feet in lengrtfa. Again she ventures ferth 
ftom the depths ; and if no further cause of fear present- 
ed, would gently sail into the placid circle of her home, 
and with obvious satisfaction explore it in every part 

Besides the absolute pleasure I derived from visiting 
the habitations of these glittering tenants of the river, 
hanging over tibm from my little skiff, and watdiing 
their every action, they frequently fhmished me with a 
very acceptable addition to my frugal table. Situated as- 
my boarding house was, and aU the inmates of the house 
hauiy occupied in raising vegetables to be sent to market, 
our hill of &re oiflfored little other change than could be 
produced by varying the mode of cookery. It was either 
broiled bacon and potatoes, or fried bacon and potatoes, 
or cold bacon and potatoes, and so on at least six days 
out of seven. But, as soon as I became acquainted with 
the habits of the sun.fish, I procured a neat circular iron 
hoop fer a net; secured to it a piece of an old seine, and 
whenever I desired to dine on fre$h fish, it was only ne- 
cessary to take my skiff, and push her gently along from 
one sun-fish nest to another, myriads of which might be 
seen along all the shore. The fish, of course, darted off 
as soon as the boat first drew near, and during this absence 
the net was placed so as to cover the nest, of the bottom 
(^ which the meshes but slightly intercepted the view. 
Finding all things quiet, and not being disturbed by the 
ttflt, the fish would resume its central station, the net wa9 
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auddenly raisect and the captive placed in the boat In 
a quarter of an boor, I oonld generally take as many in 
this way as would serve two men for dinner, and when 
an acquaintance accidentally called to see me, dnring the 
season of sun-fish, it was always in my power to lessen 
our dependence on the endless bacon. I could also alwajni 
select the finest and largest of these fish, as while stand- 
ing up in the boat, one could see a considerable number 
at once, and thus choose the best Such was their abun- 
dance, that the next day would find aU the nests re-occu- 
pied. Another circumstance connected with this matter 
gave me no small satisftction ; the poor blacks, who could 
rarely get time fi>r angling, soon learned how to use my 
net with dexterity ; and thus, in the ordinaiy time al« 
lowed them fi>r dinner, would borrow it, run down to the 
shore, and catch some fish to add to their very moderato 
allowance. 
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NO. VI. 

After the flRnL-fiilif as regular amraal TisHaalB cf tiie 
Moall ri?ei» and creeks eontaixung^aaJt cnr btaekis]! water^ 
came the cnba in vast abuadaBoe, Hmm^ fiir a vary difr 
ferent purpose. These ajngwlariy eoBstrueted and iirter* 
estifig beinge ftumished me widi another ezceUent snfajeet 
3br obserfatHMi ; and, daring the period (^ their visitation, 
my skiff was in daily requisition, iloi^gaieiig with an 
ahnofit imperceptible motiea, a person looking from the 
short might have siq^xieed her entixely adrift; for as I 
was stretehed at fuU length across the seats, in order to 
bring my sight as close to the water a^ possible without 
inconvenience, no one would have observed my presence 
from a little distance. The crabs belong to a very exten- 
sive tribe of beings, which carry their MUUnu on the 
outnde of their bodies, instead of within ; and of neoes- 
si^ the fleshy, muscular, or moving power of the body, 
is placed in a situation the reverse of what occurs in ani- 
mals of a higher order, which have internal skeletons or 
solid frames to their systems. This peculiarity of the 
crustaceouB animals and various other beings, is attended 
with one apparent inconvenienoe; when they have grown 
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large enough to fill their shell or skeleton completely, 
they cannot grow farther, hecause the skeleton heing ex- 
ternal, is incapahle of enlargement To obviate this diffi- 
culty, the Author of nature has endowed them with the 
power of casting off the entire shell, increasing in size, 
and Arming another equally hard and perfect, for several 
seasons successively, imtil the greatest or maximum size 
is attained, when the change or sloughing ceases to be 
necessary, though it is not always discontinued on that 
account To undergo this change with greater ease and 
security, the crabs seek retired and peaceful waters, such 
as the beautiful creek I have been speaking of, whose 
clear, sandy shores are rarely disturbed by waves causing 
more than a pleasing murmur, and where the number of 
enemies must be fer less in proportion than in the bois- 
terous waters of the Chesapeake, their great place of 
concourse. From the first day of their arrival in the lat- 
ter part of June, until the time of their departure, which 
in this-cteek occurred towards the first of August, it was 
astonishing to witness the vast multitudes which flocked 
towards the head of the stream. 

It is not until they have been for some time in the 
creek, that the moult or sloughing generally commences. 
They may be then observed gradually coming closer in 
shore, to where the sand is fine, fidrly exposed to the sun, 
and a short distance fiirther out than the lowest water 
mark, as they must always have at least a depth of three 
or four inches water upon them. 

7 
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Tbe indintel having idaeted Ins ^ee, tatoomesper. 
fMfly^OMeiity and no change is pbfexrad dming eome 
hooM but a Mct of sweliing along the adgvB of tb& gmrt 
npper shell at its fasok part After a time this posterior 
edge of the shell becomes fiirty disengaged like the lid 
^ a efaest»aiid now begins the more diffiodtworfcofwitb- 
dntwing the gteet daifn^m their cases, which erery one 
recoBeots to be vastly larger at their extremities and be- 
tween the jomts than the joints themselves. A still 
greater apparent cBfficalty presents in the shedding of the 
soit of tendcm which is plaoed within tiie nrascles. Never- 
distosB, the Andiar of nsibire has adqited diem to the 
accomplishment of all this. Thedisproportianate sised 
daws undergo a pecoliar softening, whieh enables the 
crab, by a very stead^y oontioaed, scaredy perceptible 
effort, to poll them out of their shells, and the businesB 
is completed by tbp separation of the complex parts about 
the mouth and eyes. The crab now slips out firom the 
dough, sitding near it on the sand. It is now covered 
by a soft, perfecdy flexible skin; and though pesseestng 
precisely the same form asbeft»re, seems i ncapable of the 
sUghtest exiertion. Notwithstanding that such is its con- 
dition, while you are gazing on this he^less creature, it 
is sinking in the flne loose sand, and in a short time is 
oovwed up soiBdendy to escape the observation of oare- 
less or inexperienced dbservers. Ndther can one say how 
this is efibcted, although it occurs under their inmiediate 
observation; the motions employed to produce the dis- 
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placement of the sand are too sUgfat to be appreciated, 
thongli it is most probably owing to a gradml latend 
motion of the body by which the sand is displaced in the 
centre beneath, and thus gradaafly forced up at the sides 
ontil it ftlls over and covers the crab. Examine him 
within twelve hoars, and you will find tiie skin becoming 
about as hard as fine writing paper, producing a similu 
crackling if compressed ; twelve hours later the sheff is 
sufficiently stiffened to require some sfight force to bend 
it, and the crab is said to be in buckram, as in the first 
stage it was in paper. It is still helpless, and o^rs bo 
resistance; but at the end of thirty-six hours, it shows 
that its natural instincts arc in action, and by the time 
forty-eight hours have elapsed, the erab is restored to the 
exercise of all his functions. I have stated the above as 
the periods in which the stages of the moult are accom- 
plished, but I have often observed that the rapidity of this 
process is very much dependent upon the temperature, 
and especially upon sunshine. A cold, cloudy, raw, and 
disagreeable spell happening at this period, though by no 
means common, will retard the operation considerably, 
protracting the period of helplessness. This is the har- 
vest seascm of the white fisherman and of the poor slave. 
The laziest of the former are now in full activity, wading 
along the shore from miniiing till night, dragging a small 
boat after tiiem, and holding in the other hand a forked 
stick with which they raise the crabs from the sand. The 
period during which the crabs remam in tiie paper state 
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is so short, that great activity is required to gather a 
sufficient number to take to market, but the price at 
which they are sold is sufficient to awaken all the cupidity 
of the crabbers. Two dollars a dozen is by no means an 
uncommon price for them, when the season first comes 
cHi; they subsequently come down to a dollar, and even 
to fifly cents, at any of which rates the trouble of col 
lecting them is well paid. The slaves search for them at 
night, and then are obliged to kindle a fire of pine-knots 
on the bow of the boat, which strongly illuminates the 
surrounding water, and enables them to discover the 
crabs. Soft crabs are, with great propriety, regarded as 
an exquisite treat by those who are fond of such eating ; 
and though many persons are unable to use crabs or lob- 
sters in any form, there are few who taste of the soft 
crabs without being willing to recur to them. As an ar- 
tide of luxury they are scarcely known north of the 
Chesapeake, though there is nothing to prevent them firom 
being used to considerable extent in Philadelphia, espe- 
cially since the opening of the Chesapeake and Delaware 
canal. The summer of 1829 I had the finest soft crabs 
from Baltimore. They arrived at the market in the after- 
noon, were fried according to rule, and placed in a tin 
butter kettle, then covered for an inch or two with melt- 
ed lard, and put on board the steam boat which left Bal- 
timore at five o'clock the same afternoon. The next morn- 
ing before ten o'clock they were in Philadelphia, and at 
one they were served up at dinner in Germantown. The 
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only difficulty ia the way is that cihaving penmis to at. 
tend to their procuring and transmissioDY as when cooked 
directly afl^r they arrive at market, and forwarded with 
as little delay as above mentioned, there is no danger of 
their being the least injured. 

At other seasons, when the crabs did not come close 
to the shore, I derived much amusement by taking them 
in the deep water. This is always easily effected by the 
aid of proper bait ; a leg <^ chicken, piece of any raw 
meat, or a salted or spoiled herring, tied toa twine string 
of sufficient length, and a hand net of convenient siaa^ 
is all that is necessary. You throw out your line and 
bait, or you fix as many lines to your boat as you please, 
and in a short time you see, by the straightening of the 
line, that the bait has been seized by a crab, who is try. 
ing to make off ^th it You then place your net where 
it can conveniently be picked up, and commence steadily 
but gently to draw in your line, until you have brought 
the crab sufficiently near the surfitce to distinguish him ; 
if you draw him nearer, he will see you and inmiediately 
let go, otherwise his greediness and voracity will make 
him ditig to his prey to the last. Holding the line in the 
left hand, jrou now dip your net edge foremost into the 
water at some distance ftom the line, carry it down per« 
pendicularly until it is &m or six inches lower than the 
crab, and then with a sudden turn out bring it directly 
before him, and lift up at the same time. Your prize is 
generally secured, if your net be at all properly placed; 

7» 
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^r as sooiMis he is alarmed, he pushes directly down- 
wards, and is received in the bag of the net It is better 
to' ha\re a little water in the bottom of the boat to throw 
them into, as they are easier emptied out of the net, al- 
ways letting go when held over the water. This a good 
crabber never forgets, and should he unluckily be seized 
by a large crab, he holds him over the water and is freed 
at once, though he loses his game. When not held over 
the water, they bite sometimes with dreadful obstinacy, 
and I have seen it necessary to crush the forceps or 
claws before one could be induced to let go the fingers of 
a boy. ■ A poor black fellow also placed himself in an 
awkward situadon ; the crab seized him by a finger of 
his right hand, but he was unwilling to lose his captive 
by holding him over the water, instead of which he at> 
tempted to secure the other daw with his left hand, while 
he tried to crush the biting claw between his teeth, in 
doing this, he somehow relaxed his left hand, and with 
the other claw, the crab seized poor Jem by his under 
lip, which was by no means a thin one, and forced him 
to roar with pain. With some difficulty he was fireed 
firom his tormentor, but it was several days before he 
ceased to excite laughter, as the severe bite was followed 
by a swelling of the lip, which imparted a most ludicroufi 
expression to a naturally o(»nical countenance. 
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NO. VII, 

On the first arriyal of the crabs, when they throng^ the 
shoals of the creeks in vast crowds, as heretofore men- 
tioned, a very summary way of taking them is resorted 
to by the comitry people, and for a purpose that few would 
suspect without having witnessed it They use a three 
pronged fork or gig made for this sport, attached to a 
long handle ; the crabber standing up in the skifi^ pushes 
it along until he is over a large collection of crabs, and 
then strikes his spear among them. By this several are 
transfixed at once and lifted into the boat, and the opera- 
tion is repeated until enough have been taken. The pur- 
pose to which they are to be applied is to feed the hogs, 
which very soon learn to collect in waiting upon the 
beach when the crab spearing is going on. Although 
these bristly gentry appear to devour almost all sorts of 
fix>d with great relish, it seemed to me that they regard- 
ed the crabs as a most luxurious banquet ; and it was 
truly amusing to see the grunters, when the crabs were 
thrown on shore fer them, and were scampering off in 
various directions, seizing them in spite of their threat- 
ening claws, holding them down with one foot, and 
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speedily reducing them to a state of helplessness by break- 
ing off their forceps. Such a crunching and cracking of 
the unfortunate crabs I never haye witnessed since ; and 
I might have commiserated them more, had not I known 
that death in some form or other was continually await- 
ing them, and that their devourers were all destined to 
meet their fote in a few months in the sty, and thence 
through the smoke house to be piaeed upoa oia; table. 
On tho shores of the Chesapeake I have caught orabs in 
a way commonly employed by all those who are unpro- 
vided with boats and nets. This is to have a forked stick 
and a baited linei with which the crabber wades out as 
for as he thinks fit, and then throws out his line. As 
soon as he folds he has a bite, he draws the line in, cau- 
tiously lifting but a very little firom the bottom. As soon 
83 it is near enough to be foirly in reach, he quickly, yet 
with as little movement as possible, secures the crab by 
placing the forked stick across his body and pressing him 
against the sand. He must then stoop down and take 
hold of the crab by the two posterior swimming legs, so 
as to avoid being seized by the claws. Should he not 
wish to ca^ry each crab ashore as he catches it, he pin- 
ions or 9pantei» (as the fishermen call it) them. This is 
a very effectual mode of disabling them firom using their 
biting daws, yet it is certainly not the most humane 
operation; it is done by tnjung the first of the sharp- 
pointed feet of each side, and forcing it in for the length 
of the joint behind the moveable joint or thumb of the 
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opposite biting daw. The crabs are then strung upon a 
string or wythe, and allowed to hang in the water until 
the crabber desists fix>m his occupations. In the previous 
article crabs were spoken of as curious and interesting, 
and the reader may not consider the particulars thus far 
given as being particularly so. Perhaps, when he takes 
them altogether, he will agree that they have as much 
that is curious about their construction as almost any 
animal we have mentioned, and in the interesting details 
we have as yet made but a single step. 

The circumstance of the external skeleton has been 
mentioned, but who would expect an animal, as low in 
the scale as a crab, to be furnished with ten or twelve 
pair of jaws to its mouth ? Yet such is the &ct, and all 
these variously constructed pieces are provided with ap. 
propriate muscles, and move in a manner which can 
scarcely be explained, though it may be very readily 
comprehended when once observed in living nature. But, 
after all the complexity of the jaws, where woidd an in- 
eicperienced person look for their teeth? surely not in the 
stomach ? Nevertheless, such is their situation ; and these 
are not mere appendages, that are called teeth by conrte* 
sy, but stout regular grinding teeth, with a light brown 
surface. They are not only within the stomach, but fixed 
to a cartilage nearest to its lower extremity, so that the 
' food, unlike that of other creatures, is submitted to the 
action of the teeth as it is passing /rom the stomach ; in> 
stead of being chewed before it is swallowed. In somo 
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■pecies the teeth are five in nianber ; hat iknmghoai thk 
ebuw of nniirmla the flune general pnnciple of constnie- 
tum mey be obeerred. Cnbe and Aeur kindred have no 
brain, beeanee tfaej are not required to reason upon what 
they obeerve ; they have a nervone syBtem excellently 
suited to their mode of life, and iteknote or ganglia send 
out nerves to the organs of sense, digestion, motion, &e. 
The senses of these beings are very aeute, especially their 
sight, hearing and smelL Most of my readers have heard 
of crabs* eyes, or have seen these organs in the animal 
OB the end of two little projecting, knobs, above and on 
eadi side of the mouth ; few of them, however, have seen 
the crab's ear, yet it is very easily ibund, and is a Uttle 
triaognlar bump placed near the base of the feelers. This 
bofflp has a membrane stretdied over it, and oommmii- 
eates with a small cavity, which is the internal ear. The 
orgon of smeU is not so easily demonstrated as that of 
hearing, though the evidence of their possessing the sense 
to an acute degree is readily attainable. A German na- 
turalist inferred, from the feet of the nave corresponding 
to the ol&ctory nerve in man being distributed to the an- 
teiu»» in inseets^rfhat the antenno were the argans of 
smell in them. Cnvier andodiers suggest thi^ a similar 
arrangement may exist in the crustaeea. To satisfy my- 
self whether it was so or not, I lately dissected a small 
lobster, and was delighted to find that the first pair of 
nerves aetuaHy went to the antenn», and gave positive 
support to the opinioB mentioaed. I state this, not to 
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daim osedit ^Mr^to^rtaiai^ the truth « iBftccanetei ef 
a suggestion^ but with a vww eiiamtrng tbe reader to do 
ih& same in all fiaaea a£ doubt. Wliere it ia posaOile io 
i«$fer to iKi^aiv for the4iet«ai oonditioA of fteta, learned 
OMtiorilies giye me no imeaaineae. If I find that the 
structure bears out their opinions, it is more aatiefiictory; 
when it con'sdcts them of absurdity, it saves much finut> 
less reading as well as the trouble of shaking off preju- 
dices. 

The first time my attentwa was called to the extreme 
acttteness of sight possessed 1^ these animals, was during 
a walk along the flats of Long Island, reaolnng to- 
wards Governor's Island in New York. A vast number 
of the small land crabs, called fiddlers by the boys (gecar- 
cinus,) occupy burrows or caves dug in the marshy ec«], 
whence they come out and go for some distance, either 
in search of food or to sun themselves. laong befi>re I 
approached .dose enough to see their fiirms with distinct- 
ness, they were scampering towards their hdes, into 
which they pluzkged with a tolerable certainty of escape; 
these retreats being of censiderable depth, and c^n com- 
municating with each other, as well as nearly filled with 
water. On endeavouring cautiously to approach some 
others, it was quite amnsing to observe their vigilance ; 
to see them slowly change position, and from lying ex- 
tended in the sun, beginning to gather themselves up for 
a start should it prove necessary ; at length. standing up 
as it were on tiptoe, and raising their pedunculated eyes 
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«• high as poflsible. One qmck step on the part of the 
individiul approaching was enough— away they would 
gO| with a celerity which must appear smpridng to any 
one who had not previously witnessed it What is more 
remarkable, they possess the power of moving equally 
weQ with any part of the body foremost, so that when 
endeavouring to escape, they will suddenly dart off to 
one side or the other, without turning round, and thus 
elude pursuit My observations upon the crustaceous 
BT^^mala havc exteudcd through many years, and in very 
various situations ; and for the sake of making the gene- 
ral view of their qualities more satis&ctory, I will go on 
to stale what I remarked of some of the genera and spe- 
cies in the West Indies, where they are exceedingly m> 
merous and various. The greater proportion of the genera 
feed on animal matter, especially after decomposition has 
begun; a large number are exclusively confined to the 
deep waters, and approach the shoals and lands only during 
the spawning season. Many live in the sea, but daily 
pass many hours upon the rocky shores fat the pleasure 
of basking in the sun; others live in marshy or mcaat 
ground, at a considerable distance from the water, and 
feed principally on vegetable feed, especially the sugar 
cane, of which they are extremely destructive. Others 
again reside habitually on the hills or mountains, and 
visit the sea only once a year fer the purpose of depositing 
their eggs in the sand. All those which reside in bur- 
rows made in moist ground, and those coming daily <m 
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the rooks to bosk in the mm, participate in about an equal 
degree in the qualities of vigilance and Bwiftnese. Many 
ft breatbletB race haye I nm in vain, attempting to inter- 
cept them, and preT»it their eseaping into the sea. Many 
an hour of cautious and s<^citous endearour to' steal upon 
them unobserved, has been frustrated by their long sight- 
ed watchfulness ; and several times, when, by extreme 
care and cunning apjvoadies, I have actually succeeded 
in getting between a fine specimen and the sea, and had 
iuQ hope of driving him fiirther inland, have all my an- 
tidpations been ruined by the wonderfiil swiftness of 
their flight, or the surprising facility with which they 
would dart off in the very opposite direction, at the very 
moment I felt almost sure of my prize. One day, in par- 
ticular, I saw on a flat rock, which afforded a fine sunning 
place, the most beautiful crab I had ever beheld. It was 
of the largest size, and would have covered a large din- 
ner plate, most beautifully coloured with bright crimson 
below, and a variety of tints of blue, purple, and green 
above; it was just such a specimen as could not fail to 
excite all the solicitude of a collector to obtain. But, it 
was not in the least deficient in the art of selflpreserva- 
ticm ; my most careful manoeuvres proved inefibctual, and 
all my efforts only enabled me to see enough of it to 
augment my regrets to a high degree. Subsequently I 
saw a similar individual in the cdlection of a resident; 
this had been killed against the rocks during a violent 
hurricane, with very slight injury to its shell. I offered 

8 
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hi|jrh rewudi to tiie Wtok peopl« if they iratdd bring me 
eaoh a odBi hot tiM inert eipert ainoi^ tfiom seemed to 
think it an nspfemidtaig eetnli, estiiey knew ^no wny 
of otptorinf them, if I hed been eeppUed wfth eome 
powder of mix vomioa with whioh to poieon some meat, 
I mighi hafo eneoeeded. 
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The fleet running crab (eypoda pngilator,) mentioned 
as ]vnng in burrows dug in a moist sdil, and preying 
chiefly on the sugar cane, is justly regarded as one of the 
most noziooB pests that can in&st a plantation. Their 
burrows extend to a great depth, and run in various di- 
rections ; they are also, like those of our fiddlers, nearly 
full of muddy water, so that, when these marauders once 
plump into their dens, they may be eonsidi^ed as entirely 
beyond pursuit Their numbers are so great, and they 
multiply in such numbers, as in some seasons to destroy 
a large proportion of a sugar crop, and sometimes their 
ravages, combined with those of the rats and other plun^ 
derers, are absolutely ruinous to the seaside planters. I 
was shown, by the superintendent of a place thus infest- 
ed, a great quantity of cane utterly killed by these crea^ 
tures, which cvt it off in a pecuUar manner, in ofder to 
suck the juice; and he assured me that, during that sea- 
san, the crop would be two thirds leas than its^verage, 
solely owing to the mroads of the erabs, and rats, which 
if poBsiUe are still more numerous. It was to me an ir- 
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resistible source of amusement to observe the air of spite 
and vexation with which he spoke of the crabs ; the rats 
he could shoot, poison, or drive off for a time with doga. 
But the crabs would not eat his poison, while sugar cane 
was growing ; the dogs could only chase them into their 
holes ; and if, in helpless irritation, he sometimes fired 
his gun at a cluster of them, the shot only rattled over 
their shells like hail against a window. It is truly desira* 
ble that some summary mode of lessening their number 
could be devised, and it is probable that this will be best 
effected by poison, as it may be possible to obtain a bait 
sufficiently attractive to ensnare them. Species of this 
genus are found in various parts of our country, more 
especially towards the south. About Cape May, our 
friends may have excellent opportunities of testing the 
truth of what is said of their swiftness and vigilance. 

The land crab, which is common to many of the West 
India islands, is more generally known as the Jamaica 
crab, because it has been most frequently described from 
6bservation in that island. Wherever found, they all have 
the habit of living, during great part of the year, in 
the highlands, where they pass the day time, concealed 
in huts, cavities, and under stones, and come out at night 
for their food. They are remarkable ftr collecting in 
vast bodies, and marching annually to the sea side, in 
order to deposit their eggs in the sand ; and this accom- 
plished, they return to their former abodes, if undisturbed. 
They commence their march in the night, and move in 
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the most direet line towardd the destined point So ob* 
etinBixAy do they pursue this route, that they w31 not turn 
out of it for any obstacle that can possibly be surmounted. 
During the day time they skulk and lie hid as closely as 
possible, but thousands upon thousands of them are taken 
for the use of the table by whites and blacks, as on their 
seaward march they are very fot and of fine fiaTour. On 
the homeward journey, those tiiat have escaped capture 
are weak, exhausted, and unfit for use. Before dis&HSB- 
ing the crabs, I must mention one which was a source of 
much annoyance to me at first, and of considerahle interest 
afterwards, fi'om the observation of its habits. At that 
time I resided in a house delightfully situated about two 
hundred yards firom the sea, fronting the setting sun, 
having in clear weather the lofty mountains of Porto 
Rico, distant abojut eighty miles, in view. Like most of 
the houses in the island^ ours had seen better da3r8, as 
was evident firom various breaks in the floors, angles 
rotted off the doors, sunken sills, and other indications of 
decay. Our sleeping room, which was on the lower floor, 
was especially in this condition ; but as the weather was 
delightftdly warm, a fow c^cks and openings, though 
rather large, did not threaten much inconvenience. Our 
bed was provided with that indispensable accompaniment, 
a musquito bar or curtain, to which we were indebted for 
escape firom various annoyances. Scarcely had we ez« 
tinguished tiie light, and composed ourselves to rest, than 
we heard, in various parts of the room, the most startling 

8* 
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noises. It appeared as if nainerous hard and heavy bo- 
dies were trailed along the floor ; then they sounded as 
if dimbing up by the chairs and other fomiture, and fi«- 
quently something like a large stone would tumble down 
from such elevations with a loud noise, followed by a pe* 
culiar chirping note. What an effisct this produced upon 
entirely inexperienced strangers, may well be imagined 
by those who have been sudd^y waked up in the dark, 
by some unaccountable noise in the room. Finidly, these 
invaders began to ascend the bed; but happily the mus- 
quito bar was securely tucked under the bed all around, 
and they were denied access, though their efforts and 
tumbles to the floor produced no very comfortable reflect 
tions. Towards daylight they began to retire, and in 
the morning no trace of any such visitants could be per- 
ceived. On mentioning our troubles, we were told tiiat 
this, nocturnal disturber was only Bernard the Hermit, 
called generally the soldier crab, perhaps flrom the pecu- 
liar habit he has of protecting his body by thrusting it 
into an. empty shell, which he afWrwards carries about, 
until he outgrows it, when it is relinquished for a larger. 
Not choosing to pass anothdir night quite so noisily, dm 
care was taken to exclude Monsieur Bernard, whose 
knockings were thenceforward confined to the outside, of 
the house. I baited a large wire ralf trap with some com 
meal, and placed it outside of the back door, and in the 
morning, found it literaUy half filled with these crabs, 
from the largest sized shell that could enter the trap. 
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down to sach as were not larger than a hickory nut 
Here was a fine colleetion made at once, affording a very 
considerable variety in the size and age of the specimens, 
and the di£Eerent shells into which they had introduced 
themselves. 

The soldier, or hermit crab, when withdrawn from his 
adopted shell, presents about the head and daws a con- 
sideraUe fimiily resemblance to the lobster. The daws, 
however, are very short and broad, and the body covered 
with hard shell only in that part which is liaUe to be 
exposed or protruded. The posterior or abdominal part 
of the body, is covered only by a tough skin, and tapers 
towards a small extremity, furnished with a sort of hook- 
like apparatus, enabling it to hold on to its factitious 
dwelling. Along the surface of its abdomen, as well as 
(m the back, there are small projections, apparently in- 
tended for the same purpose. When once fairly in pos- 
session of a shell, it would be quite a diflEicult matter to 
pull the crab out, though a very little heat applied to the 
sheU will quickly induce him to leave it The shells they 
select are taken solely with reference to their suitable- 
ness, and hence you may catch a considerable number of 
the same spedes, each of which is in a different spedes 
or genus of shell. The shells commonly used by them, 
when of larger size, are those of the whilk, which are 
much used as an artide of food by the islanders, or the 
smaller conch [strombus] leliells. The very young her- 
mit crabs are seen in almost every variety of small shell 
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found on the shores of the Antilles. I have fireqoentiy been 
amused by seeing ladies, eag«rly engtLged immakzng-anOQl^ 
lection of these beautifhl little lEdielk, and not dreaming' 
of their being tenanted by a living animal^ suddenly 
startled, on displaying their acquisitions, at ofbseffin^ 
them to be actiyely endeavouring to escape r cmn itttto- 
ducing the hand into the retreale toprodncv a.psTtiBHiiir 
fine spedmen, to receive- s smart pinefeftaniftfae GEonrsof 
the little hermit The instant the shell' is dosdy ap» 
preached or touched*, they withdraw as diaeply into the 
shell as possible, and th&small ones readily escape-obser- 
vation, but they soon become impatient of captivity,. and 
try to make off. The species of this geniis (pagums) are 
very numerous, and during the first part of their Jives 
are all aquatic. That is, they are hatdied in the Uttle 
pools about th^ margin of tiie sea, and remaia there until 
those that are destined tO' live on land; are stout enongh 
to commence their travels* The hermit -crabsiwhieh.'are 
altogether aquatic are by no means so oarefiil to choose 
the lightest and thinnest shells, as the land troops. The 
aquatic soldiers may be seen towing along shells of most 
disproportionate size ; but their relatives, wbo.travei over 
the hills by moonlight, know that all unnecessary incam* 
brance of weight should be avoided. They- are as pug>- 
nacious and spiteful as any of the crustaceousclase; and * 
when taken, or when they fall and jar themselves, con- 
siderably, utter a chirping noise, wfneh is evidentl)^-an 
angry expression. They are ever ready to bite v^Fitfatfaeir 
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daws, an4 the pinch of the larger indiTiduals is qmte 
painfuL It is said, that when they are changing their 
shells, £<a the sake of obtaining more commodions cover- 
ings, they frequently fight for possession, which may be 
true where two that have forsaken their old shells meet, 
or happen to make choice of the same vacant one. It is 
also said, that one crab is sometimes fi^rced to give up 
the shell he is in, should a stronger chance to desire it 
This, as I never saw it, I must continue to doubt; for I 
cannot imagine how the stronger could possibly accom- 
plish his purpose, seeing that the occupant has nothing 
to do but keep dose quarters. The invader would have 
no chance of seizing him to pull him out, nor could he 
do him any injury by biting yipon the surfiu» of his hard 
claws, the only part that would be exposed. If it be true 
that (me can dispossess the other, it must be by some 
contrivance of .which we are still ignorant These sol- 
dier crabs feed on a great variety of substances, scarcely 
refusing any thing that is edible ; like the family they 
belong to, they have a decided partiality for putrid meats, 
and the planters accuse them ako of too great a fimdneas 
far the sugar cane. Their excursions are altogether noc- 
turnal, in the day time they lie concealed very effectually 
in small holes, among stones, or any kind of rubbish, and 
are rarely taken notice o^ even where hundreds are within 
a short distance of each other. The larger soldier crabs 
are somefimes eaten by the blacks, but they are not much 
sought after even by them, as they are generally regard- 
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od with ayerskn and prejodioe. There is no Yeaacaifthat 
we «re aware o^ wb^p they should not be as good aa 
loaay other w^ hat they certainly axe not equally es. 
te^UM^ 
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ThoM who htm only liv«d in forest eoontriM, where 
¥ut traetB are ehaded by « denw growth of oak, aah, 
chestnut, hidtory end other trees of dectduoas fidiage^ 
which present the most pleasing Torieties of vmlme and 
fteshness, eon have bat little idea of the eifeot produced 
on the feelings by aged forests of pin0,eoinposed in great 
degree of a sin|^ spedee, whose towering sumndts are 
crowned with one dark green canopy, which successive 
seasons find unchanged, and nothing but dea& causes 
to vary. Their robust and gigantic trunks rise an hun<> 
dred or more foot high in purely proportioned oolunms, 
before the limbs begin to £verge; and their tope, densely 
clothed with long bristlfaig foliage, intermingie so doeely 
as to allow of hot slight entrance to Ihe sun. Hence the 
undergrowth of such forests is comparatively slight and 
tiiin, rince none but riHubs and plants that love the shade, 
can flourish undw this perpetual exclusion of the animat- 
ing and invigoraiting rays of the great exciter of the 
vegetable world. Through such forests, and by the 
merest foot paths in great part, it was my lot to pass 
many miksahnost every day; and had I not oideavoured 
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to derive some amnHftment and inatraetion firom the Btady 
of tiie forest itself my time wocdd haTe been as fiiti|^iiiii; 
to me, as it was certaioly quiet and solemn. Bnt wher- 
ever nature is, and mider whatever form she may present 
herself enough is always proffered to fix attention and 
produce pleasure, if we will condescend to observe with 
carefulness. I soon found that even a pine forest was &r 
from being devoid of interest, and shall endeavour to 
prove this by stating the result of various observatioDS 
made during the time I lived in thu situation. 

The common pitoh, or as it is generally called Norway 
pine, grows from a seed, which is matured in vast abun> 
dance in the large cones peculiar to the pines. This seed 
is of a rather triangular shape, thick and heavy at the 
part by which it grows from the cone, and terminating 
in a broad membranous &n or sail, which, when the seeds 
are shaken out by the wind, enables them to sail obliquely 
through the air to great distances. Should an old corn- 
field or other piece of ground be thrown out of cultivation 
for more than one season, it is sown with the pine seeds 
by the winds, and the young pines shoot up as closely 
and compactly as hemp. They continue to grow in this 
manner until they become twelve or fifteen foet high, 
until their roots begin to encroach on each other, or until 
the stoutest and best rooted begin to overtop so as entirely 
to shade the smaller. These gradually begin to fiul, and 
finally dry up and perish, and a similar process is con- 
tinued nntU the best trees acquire room enough to grow 
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without impediment Even when the young pines have 
attained to thirty or forty feet in height, and are as thick 
as a man's thigh, they stand so closely together, that their 
lower hranches, which are all dry and dead, are inter- 
mingled, sufficiently to prevent any one from passing 
between the trees without first breaking these obstruc- 
tions avfray. I have seen such a Vood as that just men-' 
tioned, covering an old 'corn-field/ whose ridges were still 
distinctly to be traced, and which an old resident informed 
me he had seen growing in corn. In a part of this wood 
which was not far from my dwelling, I had a delightful 
retreat, that served me as a private study or closet, though 
enjoying all the advantages of the open ^r. A road 
that had once passed through the field, and was of course 
more compacted than any other part, had denied access 
to the pine seeds hr a certain distance, while on each 
side of it they grew with their usual density. The ground 
was covered with the soft layer or carpet of dried pine 
leaves which gradually and imperceptibly fiill through- 
oat the year, making a most pleasant surface to tread on, 
and rendering the step perfectly noiseless. By beating 
off with a stick all the dried branches that projected 
towards the vacant spadb, I formed a sort of chamber, 
fifteen or twenty feet long, which above was canopied by 
the densely mingled branches of the adjacent trees, which 
altogether excluded or scattered the rays of the sun, and 
on all sides was so shut in by the trunks o^the young 
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trees, as to prevent tU ooeeKffstbn. ifither :diieittg .Ihe 
jiot teeiraii, I wojs ftocastomed to^zetiie, fe Hieptiriiai&Qf 
-feeding: or medital^m; and n^lhia-ti)^ 4efiqper mtitBdiB, 
where oil wee eolitaiy, very maaj ef ihe anbee^tneMt 
monemente of my life were eug^gested or demeed. 

Fjrom ell I eoold observe, end ell the «nqiuriefl I ooidd 
get anevreredt it appeared that this rapidlj growkig :tcee 
does not attaim its fbU growth until it ie eigh^ or.ninetj 
years old, nor: dees its time of Wl health and vigour much 
exoeed an himdred. BefiH^^tbis time it is liable to the 
attaeks of insects, but these are of a Icind that bore the 
tender spring shoots to deposit their oggs therein, and 
their larve «ppear to live prindpaUy on the sap whieh is 
very abundant, so that the tree is but sligl^y injured. 
But afler the pine has at^aiaed its acme, it is attaekied 
by an ineeot which deposits ^ts egg in the body of the 
tree, and the larva devours its way through tiie solid 
substance of the timber; so tha^aiier a pine has been for 
one or two eeasons subjected to these depredators, it will 
be ^rly riddled, and if cut down is unfit for uiy oti^r 
purpose tiian burning. Indeed, if delayed too kng, it is 
poorly fit for firewood', so thoroughly do these inseete 
destroy its substance. At tho-seme time that one set of 
insects is engaged in destroying the body, myriads of 
others are at work under the berk, destroying the «p 
vessels, and the fidiage wears a mwe and more pale and 
sickly apjfearaace as the tree deelmes in vigour. If not 
cut down, it eventually dies, becomes leafless, stripped of 
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its baiJEy laui av the dscay advaiioesi< aH the snttUn 
bmunkas am brohttL off;, and it sliDds witii ita naked 
traak and a few rdgged InnbBv as if biiUini^ d^awte to 
the ten^rt whidt; howb amund its head. Under teoor- 
able cimanrtaiiesflip alaorge. trunk will stand in this oaa^ 
ditign for naasly a ceatory,. sa exteDsrve and pu w e r fad 
are its roots, so firm and stubborn the origioal knitting 
of its giant frame. At length some storm, more furious 
than all its predecessors, wrenches thoee ponderous roots 
from the soil, and huds the helpless carcass to the earth, 
crushing all before it in its folL Without the aid of fire, 
or some peculiarity of situation fiiTourable to rapid de- 
composition, full anodier hundred years will be requisite 
to reduce it to its elements, and obliterate the traces oi 
its existence. Indeed, long afier the lapse of more than 
that period, we find the heart of the pitdi pine still pre- 
serving its original form, and firom being thoroughly im- 
bued with turpentine, become utterly indestructible ex- 
cept by fire» 

If the proprietor attend to the warnings afforded 1^ 
the woodpecker, he may always cut his pines in time to 
prevent them firom being injured by insects. The wood- 
peckers run up and around the trunks, tapping fi'om time 
to time with their powerfixl bills. The bird knows at once 
by the sound whether there be insects bebw or not If 
the tree is sounds the woodpecker soon forsakes it for 
aoflther ; should he hopn to break into the berk,.it is to 
eatck tiiQ woim, and Buoh trees an. at enee ta be BMiked 
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for the axe. In ftUing sach pines, I found the woodmen 
alwaj anxiouv to avoid letting them strike against neigh- 
bouring sound trees, as they said that the insects more 
readilj attacked an injured tree than one whose bark was 
unbroken. The observation is most probably correct, at 
least the experience of country folks in such matters is 
rarely wrong, though they sometimes give very odd rea- 
sons for the processes they adopt. 

A fuU grown pine forest is at all times a grand and 
majestic object to one accustomed to moving through it. 
Those vast and towering columns, sustaining a waving 
crown of deepest verdure; those robust and rugged limbs 
standing forth at « vast height overhead, loaded with the 
cones of various seasons ; and the diminutiveness of all 
surrounding objects compared with these gigantic child- 
ren of nature, cannot but inspire ideas of seriousness and 
even of melancholy. But how awiul and even tremen- 
dous does such a situation become, when we hear the 
first wailings of the gathering storm, as it stoops upon 
the lofly summits of the pine, and soon increases to a 
deep hoarse roaring, as the boughs begin to wave in the 
blast, and the whole tree is forced to sway before its 
power. 

In a short time the fury of the wind is at its 
height, the loftiest trees bend suddenly before it, and 
scarce regain* their upright position ere they are again 
obliged to cower beneath its violence. Then the tempest 
literally howls, and amid the tremendouB reverberations 
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of thnndert and the Uaziiig^ glare of the. lightning, the. 
unfiirtimate wandezec hem around him the. crash* of niu 
merous trees hurled down b^ the 8torm» and luunni- not 
but the next may be predpit&ted upon him, Morei than 
once have I witnessed all the grandeur* dread, and detflir 
lation of such a scene, and have always found safety 
either by seeking as quickly as possible a spot where 
there were none but young trees, or if on the main road 
choosing the most apea and exposed situation out of the 
reach of the large trees. There, seated on my horse, 
who seemed to understand the propriety of such patience, 
I would quietly remain, however thoroughly drendied, 
until the fury of the wind was completely over. To 
-say nothing of the danger from felling trees, the peril 
of being struck by the lightning, which so frequently 
shivers the loftiest of them, is so great as to render any 
attempt to advance at such time highly imprudent 

Like the ox among animals, the pine tree may be 
looked upon as one of the most imiversally useful of the 
sons of the forest For all sorts of building, for firewood, 
tar, turpentine, rosin, lampblack, and a vast variety of 
other useful products, this tree is invaluable to mani 
Nor is it a pleasing contemplation, to one who knows its 
usefulness, to observe to how vast an amount it is annu- 
ally destroyed in this country, beyond the proportion that 
nature can possibly supply. However, we are not dis- 
posed to believe that this evil will ever be productive of 
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very gre9t injtiry, especially-aB oo^ fiiel is becoming 
annually more extensively used. Nevertheless, were 1 
the owner of a pine finrest, I should exercise, a consider- 
able 4egree.of care in the i^ectian'^of the WQod for jLhe 
axe. 
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** * NO. X.. . J * 

Among the enemies with which the ftrmers of a poor , ; ' 
or light soil have' to co&tend, I know of none so truly * ^ 
formidably fuid injuriomi &* tHe crows, whose numbers,/' • • « ' 
cunning, and audacity, can scarcely be appreciated, ex-. 

QUs opportti^ities of observation. Possessed of the most < it 

acute senses, and endowed by nature with a considerable * 

shaile of reasoning power, these birds bid defiance to al-. * 

** * ■*. *** 

most all ^® contrivances resorted "to for tiieir destryc- 

tibn; and whep their numbers have accumulated to vast 
multitudes, which annually occurs, it is scarcely possible , 
to estimate the destruction they are capable of elSecting. ^ 
Placed in a situation where evQ^ object was subjected 
*' to dose observation, as a source of amusement, it is not 

surprising that my attention should bet drawn to so con- 
spicuous an object as the crow ; and having once com- .' 
menced remarking the peculiarities of this bird, I con— . 
tinned to^b^tow attention upon it during many years, 
in whatever situation it was met with. The thickly ' 
wooded and well watered parts of the state of Maryland, *■ > ' '«>- 
as affording them a great abundance of food, and almost;;'*' St 
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entire security during their breeding season, ue espe- 
cially infested by these troublesome creatures, so that at 
some times of the year they are collected in numbers 
which would appear incredible to any one unaccustomed 
to witness their accumulations. 

Individually, the common crow (corvm corona) may 
be compared in character with the bro^ or Norway rat, - 
being, like that qnadeuped; addiiotedt toL oU sortft of mis* 
chief, destroying the lives of axy- small oreatores that 
may fidl in its way,, plundering with andad^ wherever 
any thing is exposed to its rapaciousness, and triumphing 
by its cunning over the usual aztifioes employed fi>r the 
destruction of ordinary nozioas animals* Where food is 
at any time scarce, or the opportonity for saeh miTwiding 
inviting, there is scarcely a young animal about the &rm 
yards safe from the attacks of me crow. Young chickens, 
ducks, goslings, and even little pigs, when quite young 
and feeble, are carried off by them. They are^ not less 
eager to discover the nests of domestic fowls, and- will sit 
very quietly in sight, at a convenient distance, until the 
hen leaves the nest, and then fly down and sudi her 
eggs at leisure. But none of their tricks exoitsd in- me 
a greater interest, than the observatum of -their ctten!i{its 
to rob a hen of her chicks. The cn»v, alighting at a little 
distance from the hen, would advance in an a^^arently 
careless way towards the brood, when the vigilant parent 
would bristle np her feathers, and rush ailjhe Uack nogue 
« to drive him o£ After several Bucfa ^fnoadiea, the hen* 
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would become very angry, and would chaae the crow to 
a greater distance firom the brood. This is the very ob^ 
ject the robber has in view, for as long as the parent 
keeps near her young, the crow has very slight chance 
of success ; but as soon as he can induce her to follow him 
to a little distance from the brood, he takes advantage of 
his wings, and before she can regain her place, has flown 
over her, and seized one of her chickens. When the cock 
- is present, there is still less danger from such an attack, 
for chanticleer shows all his vigilance and gallantry in 
protecting his tender olSspring, though it frequently hap- 
pens that the number of hens with broods renders it im- 
possible for him to extend his care to all. Wlien the 
crow tries to carry off a gosling from the mother, it re- 
quires more daring and skill, and is far less frequently 
successful than in the former instance. If the gander be 
in company, which^he almost uniformly is, the crow has 
his labour in vain. Notwithstanding the advantages of 
flight and superior cunning, the honest vigilance and de- 
termined bravery of the former are too much for him. 
His attempts to approach, however cautiously conducted, 
are promptly met, and all his tricks rendered unavailing, 
by the fierce movements of the gander, whose powerful 
blows the crow seems to be well aware might effectually 
disable him. The first time I witnessed such a scene,' I 
was at the side of the creek, and saw on the opposite 
shore a goose with her goslings beset by a crow ; firom 
the apparent alarm of the mother and brood, it seemed to 
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we they most be in great deageCf and I calM to tto 
owner of the plaee^whO'hftppenecLtfr'be in aighC, to in- 
form him of their situation. Ibstead of gwog to tbeir 
relief he shouted hack to me, to ask i£ the. gander wb» 
not there too; and as soon as he was ainswered ia-tfie af*' 
firmativey^he hid me he imdef no uaeasincfliraB ^ es&w 
would find his match. Nothing eould exceed the coel 
impudence and. pertinacity of the croWr who^ peribcti^ 
rcfgardless of my shouting, continiied to worry ihA pool? 
gander for an hour, hy his effiirtB to obtain a nace gos^ 
ling for his next meaL At length oonrioced. of the fimit- 
lessness of his efforts, he flew off to seek some more esaiiy: 
procurable food. Several crows sometimes unite to |dwi- 
der the goose of her youngs and are then generally awc- 
ceasftd, because they are able to distract the attentieiLof 
the parents, and lure them farther from, their yousg. 

In the summer the crows disperse in pairs for the par-> 
pose of raising their young, and then they select 10%* 
trees in the remptest parts of the forest, upon which with 
dry sticks and twigs they build a large strong nest, and 
line it with softer materials. They lay four or five eggSf 
and when they are hatched, feed, attend, and watch o^er 
their young with the most zealous devotion. Shoold any. 
oi^e by chance pass near the nest wlule the eggs are stilL 
unhatched, or the brood are very young, the parents keq^ 
dose, and neither by the slightest movement nor noiK 
betray their presence. But if the young nste fledged,, and 
beginnmg to take their first lessons iv flying',- tfaa vp^ 



psQMh of jiini9iii(6figM<iHiiIy£Pair]ned with a fini,«afl8 
fQB^all th^ur canning mid Mdidiludfi. 1^9 young avt 
immediately placed in the secm^st place at hand, wheie 
th^ foliage is thickeinl, and remain perfectly motionless 
and .qniet Not scr the alarmed parents, both of whi<jh 
IjyneaJ^er .and nearer to the hunter, uttering the most 
dipcoi;daRt -fpvpanHH with an .oeciudoniil ^culiar note, 
which ^(9ems intended to direct or warn their young. €o 
^^ do th^ iipjHrewshj and Gfp ejammrous are they as the 
hunter ^adepiyours to get a good view of them on the tree, 
that he is lahnoet uniformly persuaded the young crowe 
are also ^omsealed there; but he does not perceive, as he 
is oautieae^y trying to get within gun shot, that they are 
moving ^mtree to laree, and at each remove are farther 
and ftrlher fr<»n Ihe place where the young are hid. 
A^r continuing this trick, until it is impossible that the 
hunter can retain any idea of the situation of the young 
enesi ihe parents ceaae their distressing outcries, fly 
quietly to the most convenient lofty tree, and calmly 
watch the movements of their disturber. Now and then 
they utter a loud quick cry, which seems^intended to bid 
tiieir offspring lie dose and keep quiet, and it is very 
generaHy the case that they escape all danger by their 
obedience. ' An experienced crow-killer watches eagerly 
for the tree where the crows first start from ; and if this 
can be observed, he pays no attention to their clamours, 
not pretence of throwing^ themselves in his way, as he is 
satisfied they are too vig^ant to let him get a shot at 
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them ; and if he can see the yoang^ he ia tolerably sore 
of them all, because of their inability to fly or chan^ 
place readily. 

The time of the year in which the fiirmen jmSBsr most 
fiom them is in the sprin'^, before their enormoascongre. 
gatioQs disperse, and when they are rendered voracious 
by the scantiness of their winter fiure. Woe betide the 
com field which is not closely watched, when the young 
grain begins to shoot above the soil! If not weH guarded, 
a host of these marauders ^^ settle upon it at the first 
light of the dawn, and before the sun has risen far above 
the horizon, will have plundered every shoot of the germi- 
nating seed, by first drawing it skiUully firom the moist 
earth by the young stalk, and then swallowing the grain. 
The negligent or careless planter, who does not visit his 
field before breakfiist, finds, on his arrival, that he must 
either replant his com, or relinquish hopes of a crop; 
and without the exertion of due vigilance, he may be 
obliged to repeat this process twice or .thrice the same 
season. Where the crows go to rob a field in this way, 
they place one or more sentinels, according to circum- 
stances, in convenient places, and these are exceedingly 
vigilant, uttering a single warning call, which puts the 
whole to flight the instant there is the least appearance 
of danger or interraption. Having fixed their sentinels, 
they begin regularly at one part of the field, and pursu- 
ing the rows along, pulling up each s]|oot in successjcn, 
and biting off the com at the root. The green shoots 
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thus left along the rows, as if they had heen arranged 
with care, offer a melancholy memorial of the work 
which has heen eflfocted hy these cunning and destruc- 
tive plunderers. 

Numerous experiments have been made, where the 
crows are thus injurious, to avert their ravages ; and the 
method I shall now relate I have seen tried with the 
most gratifying success. In a large tub a portion of tar 
and grease were mixed, so as to render the tar sufficiently 
thin and soft, and to this was added a portion of slacked 
lime in powder, and the whole stirred until thoroughly 
incorporated. The seed com was then thrown in, and 
stirred with the mixture until each grain received a uni- 
form coating. The com was then dropped in the hills, 
and covered as usual. This treatment was found to re- 
tard the germination about three days, as the mixture 
greatly excludes moisture from the grain. But the crows 
did no injury to the field ; they pulled up a small quantity 
in di^rent parts of the planting, to satisfy themselves it 
was all alike ; upon becoming convinced of which* they 
quietly left it for some less carefully managed grounds, 
where pains had not been taken to make all the com so 
nauseous and bitter. 
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NO. XI. 

It tmlj kippens that any of tho works of antore are 
wboUljr firodiicthe of efii, and eves the erows, troaUe- 
some as the j are^ oonlrilmte in a small degree to the 
good of the district ttwy deqnent. Tbos, though tfaej 
destroy eggs and yoong pooltryt plimdiBr the comfieldsy 
and carry off whatever may serve for food, they aJso rid 
tba sur&ce of tiw earth of a considerable quantity of 
carrion, and a vast mnititiide of inaeets and their dcstme^ 
tivB larriB. The crows are very nselhDy employed when 
they alight upon ne^y ploughed fields, and pick up 
great numbers of those large and kmg-lived worms, 
which are so desfemetsre to the roots of all growing vege- 
tables ; and they are scarcely less so, when they follow 
the seine haulers along the shores, and pbk up the small 
fishes, which would otherwise be kft to potrify and load 
the air with unpleasant vapours. Nevertheless, they be- 
come fiir more numerous in some parts of the coimtry 
than is at all necessary to the good of the inhabitants, 
and whoever would devise a method of lessening their 
numbers suddenly, would certainly be doing a service to 
the community. 
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About a quuter of « mile above the houw Ifivedui 
on Cartiui*a cnek, the shore was a and bank or Uu£^ 
tip«nt7 ^^ thirty feat higli^ crowned with a dome young 
{liae forest to its very edge. AloMist directly opposite, 
the shore was flat, and formed a point extending in the 
form of a broad sand bar, fi>r a considerable distance 
into the water, and when the tide was low, this flat a£> . 
forded a fine level i^Nice, to which nothing could approach 
in either direction, withoat being easily seen. At a 
short distance from the wat», a yonng swamp wood of 
maple, gnra, oaks, &c. extended back, towards some 
higher ground. As the sun descended, and threw his 
last rays in one broad sheet of golden eflftilgence over 
thecTjrstal mirror fjiihe waters, innumerable compa- 
nies of crows arrived daily, and settled on this point, for 
the purpose of drinking, picking up gravel, and uniting 
in one body prior to retiring for the night to their aceos- 
tomed dormitory. The trees adjacent and all the shore 
would be litorally blackened by those plumed marauders, 
while their increasing outcries, chattering and screams, 
were almost deafening. It certainly seems that they 
derive great pleasure &om their social habits, and I of^ 
ten amused myself by thinking the uninterrupted clatter 
which was kept up, as the different gangs united with 
the main body, was produced by the recital of the adven. 
tures they had encountered during their last marauding 
excursions. As the son became entirely sunk below the 
I, the grand flock crossed to the sand bluff on the 
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opposite dde, where they geoeraJly spent a few moments 
ia.picking up a further supply of gravel, and then, rising 
in dense and ample column, they sought their habitual 
roost in the deep entanglements of the distant pines. 
This daily visit to the point, so near to my dwelling, and 
so accessible by means of the skifi^ led me to hope that 
I should have considerable success in destroying them. 
Full of such anticipations, I loaded two gims, and pro- 
ceeded in my boat to the expected place of action, pre- 
vious to the arrival of the crows. My view was to have 
my boat somewhere about half way between the two 
two shores, and as they never manifested much fear of 
boats, to take my chance of firing upon the main body 
as they were flying over my head to the oi^x>site side of 
the river. Shortly after I had gained my station, the 
companies began td arrive, and every thing went on as 
usual. But whether they suspected some mischief from 
seeing a boat so long stationary in their vicinity, or could 
see and distinguish the g^s in the boat, I am unable to 
say ; the fact was, however, that when they set out to 
fly over, they passed at an elevation which secured them 
from my artillery effectually, although, on ordinary oc- 
casions, they were in the habit of flying over me at a 
height of not more than twenty or thirty feet I return- 
ed home without having had a shot, but resolved to try 
if I could not succeed better the next day. The same 
result followed the experiment, and when I fired at one 
gang, which it appeared possible to attain, the instant 
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the gun was discharged, the crows made a eort of hah, 
descended considerably, flying in circles, and screaming 
most Yociferoosly, as if in cmitempt or derision. Had I 
been prefMired for this, a few of them might have sti£for- 
ed for their bravado. But my second gun was in the 
bow of the boat, and before I could get it, the black 
gentry had risen to their former security. While we 
were sitting at tea that evening, a black came to inform 
me that a considerable flock of crows, which had arrived 
too late to join the great flock, had pitched in the young 
pines not a great way fix>m the house, and at a short 
distance from the road-side. We quickly had the guns 
in readiness, and I scarcely could restrain my impa^ 
tience until it should be late enough and dark enough to 
give us a chance of success. Without thinking of any 
thing but the great number of the crows, and their in- 
ability to fly to advantage in the night, my notions of 
the numbers we should bring home were extravagant 
enough, and I only regretted that we might be obliged 
to leave some behind. At length, led by the black boy, 
we sallied forth, and soon arrived in the vicinity of this 
temporary and unusual roost ; and now the true charac- 
ter of the enterprise began to appear. We were to leave 
the road, and penetrate several hundred yards among 
the pines, whose proximity to each other, and the diffip 
onlty of moving between which, on account of the dead 
branches, has been heretofore stated. Next, we had to 
be careful not to alarm the crows before we were ready 
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to act, and at the aame time were to advance with cocked 
guns in our hands. The only way of moving forwards 
at all, I found to be that of taming my shoulders as 
much as possible to the dead branches, and breaking my 
way as gently as I could. At last we reached the trees 
upon which the crows were roosting ; but as the foliage 
of the young pines was extremely dense, and the birds 
were full forty foet above the ground, it was out of the 
question to distinguish where the greatest number were 
situated. Selecting the trees which appeared by the 
greater darkness of their summits to be most heavily 
laden with pur game, my companion and I pulled our 
triggers at the same moment The report was followed 
by considerable outcries from the crows, by a heavy 
shower of pine twigs and leaves upon which the shot 
had taken effect, and a deafeniug roar caused by the sud- 
den ruing on the wing of the alarmed sleepers. One 
crow at length fell near me, which was wounded too 
badly to fly or retain his perch, and as the flock had 
gone entirely off, with this one crow did I return, rather 
crestfollen from my grand nocturnal expedition. This 
crowj however, afforded me instructive employment and 
amusement during tl^ next day, in the dissection of its 
nerves and organs of sense, and I know not that I ever 
derived more pleasure from any anatomical examination, 
than I did from the dissection of its internal ear. The 
extent and convolutions of its semicircular canals, show 
how highly the sense of hearing is perfected in these 
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creatures, and those who wish to be oQnvinced of the 
truth of what we have stated in relation to them, may 
still see this identical crow skuU, in the Baltimore Mu- 
seum, to which I presented it after finishing the- dissec- 
tion* At least, I saw it there a year or two since, 
though I litUe thought, when employed in examining, or 
even when I last saw it, that it would ever be the subject 
of such a reference ** in a printed book.** 

Not easily disheartened by preceding failures, I next 
resolved to try to outwit the crows, and fi>r this purpose 
prepared a long line, to which a very considerable num- 
ber of lateral lines were tied, having each a very sfnall 
fishing hook at the end. Each of these hooks was bait- 
ed with a single grain of com, so cunningly put on, 
that it seemed impossible that the grain could be taken 
up without the hook being swallowed with it. About 
fi>ur o'clock, in order to be in fiill time, I rowed up to 
the sandy point, made fast my main line to a bush, and 
extending it toward the water, pegged it down at the 
other end«ecurely in the sand. I next arranged all my 
baited lines, and then covering them all nicely with 
sand, left nothing exposed but the bait. This done, I 
scattered a quantity of corn all around, to render the 
baits as little liable to suspicion as possible. After taking 
a final view of the arrangement, which seemed a very 
hopeful one, I pulled my boat gently homeward, to wait 
the event of my solicitude for the capture of the crows. 
As usual, they arrived in thousands, blackened the sand 
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beach, chattered, sereamed, and flattered about in great 
glee, and finally sailed over the creek and away to their 
roost, withoat ha^g left a solitary nnfiirtiinate to pay 
for haTlng meddled with my baited hooks. I jumped 
into the skiff, and soon paid a jnmt to my nnsuccessfiil 
snare. The com was aU gone ; the very hodra were all 
bare, andit was evident that some other ezpedientmust be 
adopted before I could hope to succeed. Had I caught 
but one or two aUve, it was my intention to have em- 
ployed them to procure the destruction of others, in a 
manner I shall hereafter describe. 
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Had I succeeded in obtaining some living crows, they 
were to be employed in the following manner. After 
having made a sort of oohcealment of brushwood within 
good gunshot distance, the crows were to be fastened by 
their wings on their backs, between two pegs, yet not 
so closely as to prevent them from fluttering or strug- 
gling. The other crows, who are always very inquisi- 
tive .where their species is in any trouble, were expected 
to settle down near the captives, and the latter would 
certainly seize the first that came near enough with 
their daws, and. hold on pertinaciously. This would 
have produced fighting and screaming in abundance, and 
the whol6 flock might gradually be so drawn into the 
fray, as to allow many opportunities of discharging the 
guns upon them with full effect This I have o^n ob- 
served, that when a quarrel or fight took place in a 
large flock or gang of crows, a circumstance by no 
means infirequent, it seemed soon to extend to the whole, 
and, during the continuance of their anger, all the usual 
caution of their nature appeared to be forgotten, allowing 
themselves at such times to be approached closely and rO' 
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gardleas of men, fire-axms, or the fall of their compa- 
nions, continuing their wrangling with rancorous obsti- 
nacy. A simihir disposition may be produced ^mong 
them by catching a large owl, and tying it with a cord 
of moderate length to the limb of a naked tree in a 
neighbourhood firequenM by the crows. The owl is one 
of the lew enemies which the crow has much reason to 
di«Bd» as it robs Ihft nests of thdr yonag, whenever they 
tie left £)rtfao shmtBtt time. Hence, whenever crows 
disoover an owl ia the day tisM, like many other birds, 
they ocmmenee aa attack iqion it,«orBuning most voei- 
ftrously, and bringing together all of their species witb> 
inhearing. Oace this darnour has fitiily begun, and their 
pasBioiis are fiiHy aroused, there is little danger of tfaeif 
being scared away^ and the chaaee of destroying thsni 
by ■^'"^'"g is contiBaed as long as the owl remains un^ 
injured. But one such c^poitunity presented during my 
reeidenoe where crows were abundant, and this waa on^ ' 
fiirtunalely spoiled by the eagerness of one of the gun- 
ners, who^ in his anxiety to demoUfih one of the ciows, 
fixed upon some that were most busy with the owl, and 
killed it instead of its distorbers, wlueh at onoe ended 
the sport. When the oovs leave the roost, at early 
dawn, they generaUy fly to a naked or leafless tree in 
tiie nearest field, and there plume themselveB and ehatter 
until the daylight is sufficiently dear to show all objects 
witii distinobMBs. Of this eireomstuice I have taken 
advantage several times to get good aboti at them in 
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thJA way* Dutiaf the day tiaie, hsfiag selected s spot 
wUfain pfogei dkteaoe 9i the tree fiefuented fay tliem 
in the morning, I hare bnilt with brn^wood and pine 
hiubes a thiofc, ekiee screen, behind which one or two 
pevBons raiglit move Becnrely without being observed. 
Proper opoeungs, through which to leyel the guns, were 
also made, a» the slightest stir or neise couid not be 
nude at the time of action, without a risk of rendering 
idl the pvepszBtiona finiiliess. ' The guns were all in ot« 
der and loaded, befim going to bed, and at an hour' w 
two be^ue daylight, we rqMured quietly to tile field and 
statkmed onraelveff behind the scre^i, where, having 
mounted our gfuns at the loop-holes to be in perfect rea^ 
diness, we waited patiently for the daybreak. Soon after 
the gray twilight of the dawn began to displace the 
dsiknesB, the voice of one of our esEpected visitants 
would be heard from, the distant fiirest, and shortly after 
a single crow would slowly saE towards the solitary tree 
and settle on its wry summit Presently a &w rhare 
would art ive: singfy,. and in a little while small flocks 
fiiUowed. Convenati<m among them is at first rather 
limited to oocBshmal salutations, -but as the flock begins 
to grow numerous, it becomes general and very animat- 
ed, and by this time all that may be expected on this oc- 
oanon have arrived. This may be known also, by ob- 
serving one or. mioe of them descend to the ground, 
and if the gunners do not now make the best of the oc-* 
casion, it will soon be lost, as tiie whole gang will pre- 
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Mntly Bail off, Bcattering as tfaey go. However, we rare- 
ly waited till there was ai danger of their departure, but 
aa Boon aB the flock had fiiirly arrived and were still 
orowded upon the upper parts of the tree, we pulled 
triggers together, aiming at the thiokest of the throng. 
In this way, by killing and wounding them, with two or 
three guns, a, dozen or more would be destroyed. It 
was of course needless to expect to find a similar oppor- 
tunity in the same place for a' long time afterwards, as 
those which escaped had too good memories to return to 
so disastrous a spot. By ascertaining other situations at 
considerable distances, we could every now and then 
diytain similar advantages over theml 

About the years 1800, 1, 2, 3, 4, the crows were so 
vastly accumulated and destructive in the state of Mary- 
land, that the government, to hasten their diminution, 
received their heads in payment of taxes, at the price of 
three cents each. The store-keepers bought them of the 
boys and shooters, who had no taxes to pay, at a rather 
lower rate, or exchanged powder and shot for them. This 
measure caused a great havoc to be kept up among them, 
and in a few years so much diminished the grievance, 
that the price was withdrawn. Two modes of shooting 
them in considerable numbers were followed and with 
great success ; the one, that of killing them while on 
the wing towards the roost, and the other attacking 
them in the night when they had been for some hours 
asleep. I have already mentioned the regularity with 
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dB^hieh vast flocks moye from various quarters^ of the 
country to their roosting places every ajflemoon, and the* 
uniformity of the route they pursue. , In cold weather, 
when aH the small bodies of water are frozen, and they 
are obliged to protract their flight towards the bays or 
sea, their return is a work of considerable labour, espe* 
dally should a strong wind blow against them ; at this 
season also, being rather poorly fed, they are of necessity 
less vigorous. Should the wind be adverse, they fly as 
near the earth as possible, and of this the shooters at the 
time I aUude to took advantage. A large number would 
collect on sudi an afternoon, and station themselves close 
* along the foot-way of a high bank, ova- which the crows 
were in the habit of flying ; and as they were in a great 
degree screened from sight as the flock flew over, keep- 
ing as low as possible because of the wind, their shots 
were generally very effectual. The stronger was the 
wind, the greater was their success. The crows that 
were not injured found it very difficult to rise ; and those 
that diverged laterally, only came nearer to gunners sta- 
tioned in expectation of such, movements. The flocks 
were several hours in passing over, and as there was 
generally a considerable interval between each company 
of considerable size, the last arrived, unsuspicious of what 
had been going on, and the shooters had time to recharge 
their arms. But the grand harvest of crow heads was 
derived fl'om the invasion of their dormitories, which are 
well worthy a particular description, and should be visited 
11 
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by every one who wishes to ferm a proper idea of ih%. 
number of these birds, that may be accumulated in asingfle. 
district The roo^ is most commonly the densest pine 
thicket that can be found, generally at no great distance 
from some river, bay, or' other sheet of water, which i^ 
the last to freeze, or rarely is altogether frozen. To such 
a roost, the crows, which are, during the day-time, 
scattered over perhaps more than a hundred miles of cir-. 
.cumference, wing their way every afternoon, and arrive 
shortty after sunset. Endless columns pour in from 
various quarters, and as they arrive pitch upon their ac- 
customed perches, crowding closely together for the 
benefit of the warmth and the shelter afforded by the 
thick foliage of the pine. The trees are literally bent % 
their weight, and the ground is covered for many feet in 
depth by their dung, which by its gradual fermentatitm, 
must also tend to increase the warmth of the roost 
Such roosts are known to be thus occupied for years, 
beyond the memory of individuals; and I know of one or 
two, which the oldest residents in the quarter state to 
have been known to their grand&thers, and probably had 
been resorted to by the crows during several ages pre- 
vious. There is one of great age and magnificent extent, 
in the vicinity of Rock Creek, an arm of the Patapsco. 
They are sufficiently numerous on the rivers opening 
into the Chesapeake, and are every where similar in their 
general aspect Wilson has signalised such a roost at n(^ 
great distance from Bristol, Pa. and I know by obeerva- 
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tion, that not less than a million of crows sleep there 
nightly daring the winter season. 

To gather crow heads from the roost, a very large 
party was made up, proportioned to the extent of surface 
occupied by the dormitory. Armed with doable barrelled 
and duck guns, which threw a large charge of shot, the 
company was divided into small parties, and these took 
stations, selected during the day time, so as to surround 
tl^iPtoost as nearly as possible. A dark night was always 
preferred, as the crows could not when alarmed fly far, 
and the attack unis delayed until full midnight All 
being at their poets, the firing was commenced by those 
who were most advantageously posted, and followed up 
successively by the others, as the affiighted crows soo^^t 
refuge in their vicinity. On every side the carnage then 
raged fiercely, and there can scarcely be conceived a 
more forcible idea of the horrws of a battle, than such a 
scene afforded. The crows screaming with fiight and 
the pain of wounds^ the loud deep roar^ produced by the 
raising of their whole number in the air, the incessant 
flashing and thundering of the guns, and the shouts of 
their eager destroyers, all produced an effect whicf^ can 
never be fiurgotten by any one who has witnessed it, nor 
can it well be adequately comprehended by those who 
have not Blinded by the blaze of the powder, and be- 
wildered by the thicker darkness that ensues^ the crows 
rise and settle again at a short distance, without being 
" able to withdraw firom the field of danger ; and the san- 
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gmuixj WQrk is continued until the shooters are fiitigued, 
or the approach of dayligfit gives the surviTors a ehance 
of escape. Then the work of collecting the heads from 
the dead and wounded began, and this was a task of con- 
siderable d^Eculty, fts the wounded used their utmost 
efforts to conceal and de&nd themselves. The bill and 
half the front of the skull-were cut off together, and strung • 
in sums for the tax-gatherer, and the product of the night 
divided according to the nature of the party forn^. 
Sometimes the great mass of shooters were hired &r the 
night, and received so shares of scalps, having their am* 
munition provided by the employers; other parties were 
formed of friends and neighbours, who dulbbed for the 
ammunition, and shared equally in the result. 

During hard winters the orows suffer severely, and 
perish in considerable numbers from hunger, though 
they endure a wonderful degree of abstinence without^ 
much injury. When starved severely, the poor 
wretches will swallow bits of leather, rope, rags, in short 
any thing that appears to promise the slightest relief. 
Multitudes belonging to the Bristol roost, perished dor- # 
ing the winter of X838-9 Brom this cause. A]l the water 
courses were solidly frozen, and it was distressing to 
observe these starvelings every morning winging their 
weary -way t&wards the shores of the sea in hopes of 
food, and again to see them toiling hoonwarda in tlie 
afieraoon, apparently scarce able to fly. 

In speaking of destroying crows, we have never ad^ 
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verted to the use of poison, which in their case is wholly 
inadmissible on tliis account. Where crows are common 
hogs genera Uy rtlh at large, and to poison the crows 
would equally poison them ; the crows would die, and 
fiill to the ground, where tliey would certainly be eaten 
by the hog^. 

Crows, when caught young, learn to talk plainly, if 
pains be taken to repeat certain phrases to them, and 
they become exceedingly impudent and troublesome. 
Like all of their tribe, they will steal and 'hide- silver or 
other bright objects, of which they can make no possible 
use. 
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REMINISCENCES. 



NO- I. 



« The American {Hihlic need not be leminded of the folly 
of those toiuru^ who» ate a week?8 retidenoe in a capi* 
tal eity, take pawage in a line of eoaehest and hastily 
cimnmamhulating ^ small portion of a great oontinent, 
retom to launch out iota profound disquisitlona on na> 
tional character and the mutability of governments. I 
am not of this school; but aa no one can travel round 
two thirds of the drcumi^ence of our globe, either by 
land or sea, without aequiiing many &ots, and malcing 
many observations highly interesting to those who quietly 
eoE^oy the sweets of aooial interoourfie around the paternal 
hearth) I hq^ that these detached leuiniBcences, while 
they oontribulB to my own happiness by recalling scenes 
of grandeur and of beauty which I can never hc^ to 
reviflit, mii(y also prove a harmlewi recreatiett. 
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MINUTE ANIMALS OF THE OCEAN. 

The innumenhle tribes of insectB which swann' m 
every part of the world, delightiiig us by thtf 'brilliancy 
of their cdonring, or tormentiiig us with their attacks 
upoa our persons or our property, although their armies 
sometimeB render whole countries uninhabitable, destroy- . 
ing eyery blade of grass in their career ; even these seemp 
ingly interminable hosts must yield the palm in number, 
beqiity, every thi^ except < l ss tntctiveu€HH , to the akyij 
tinted dRnigrais of the ocean. Every leaf of sea^weed, 
every fragment of floatmg ti4lber, teems with life in some 
of its most interesting forms, and the blue expanse of 
waves isev^iy where stoAded with animated gems, which 
sail along its sur&ce <^ lie hiddlif ih its h^fom. 

The seaman, as the vessel hurries along, catches occa- 
sienai glimpses of misty specks flofting beneath him, 
which, to his carelesseye, appear like the spawn of fishes, 
or the slime washed from their bodies, yet in these un- 
promising and neglected atoms, cloiper examination di*- 
covers beings whose delicacy, of structure defies the 
pencil, and whose tints are rivalled only by those of a 
summer's evening. 

It is much to be regretted that many minds capable of 
enjoying, in the highest degree, those pleasures which 
may be drawn firom every department of natural history, 
are arrested on the threshold of the study by the dry and 
tedmical systems, which are but the common-place books 
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of the science, but which are to9 generally regarded as 
the sciedce itself.' Some knowledge of these systems 
seems indispensable to the grand and general views which 
constitute the chief interest of many departments of na* 
tore ; but the minute inhabitants of the ocean possess a 
charm for every eye, oh interest peculiarly their, own. 
In observing their beauties and their manners, the tra» 
veller would find delightful occupatiofi, and the tedium 
of the sea would be forgotten. ^ 

Mtlch of my time was employed in catching these 
minute animals with a net of luting secured to a cane 
twelve feet in length, with which practice soon rendered 
me so adroit, that little escaped me that floated within 
three feet of the suri^ce. I cannot hope, by mere de- 
scription, to inspire others with the same enthusiastic 
admiration which I fdt in a personal examination of the 
wonders of my net; but I trust that, in introducing 
some of these new acquaintances to your readers, I shall 
not be accused of making a burdensome addition to their 
circle. 

The vast tract of waters constituting the Gulf stream, 
stretching itself along the coast of North America, lies 
like a huge ocean desert, shunned even by the fish, 
which are seen but rarely within its limits ; but on the 
farther side a counter current travels at a slower pace in 
the opposite direction. The surface of this current is 
thickly covered with masses of sea-weed and other float- 
ing bodies, swept by the stream from the shores of the 
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Golf of Mmcso4iid the scioUieni atotea, and coUeeted in 
the eddies. Each little toft, if caieSaSfy taken, a&d placed 
in a tumbler or baain of aalt water, will diaplay a noinber 
of beautiful shrimps, apotted, chequered, or ctrtped with 
ev&ry ahade of colouring ; a variety ef minute orabs, little 
ahells, and not unfrequently fiih, in oomparison with 
which thernkmoeaof our creeka areleviathana. Moat of 
these varioua^ribda which haive been carried by the cur* 
rent from their native shores, would apeedily perish in 
the unfathomable deptha of their own element, if deprived 
fyr a long time of the support afforded by their little 
vesaeL 

One would aappoae that a voyage of three thonsand 
raUea, periforyied in company, and within the narrow 
fionfinea of & toft of leaves, would be aujfficient to es. 
tabliah a good understanding inihe little comsranity; 
but, alas! the natural propensities to violeikoe and plunder, 
which not even the lody attribute of human reason can 
control^ here rage with muestrained videnee; no sooner 
is this mimic world confined vrithin the precincts oi the 
tumbler or the basin, than the whole vessel dispkys a 
system of inveterate warfare. In vain do the smatter 
shrimps dart through the labyriaeth of leaves to elude the 
pursuit of the crabs; they are speedily torn in pieces, or 
driven from their shelter to become the prey of S(»n&To> 
raeioos fish, which, flying before the perseoudon of its 
larger brethro^i, thus repays the hoapitality of those in 
whose dominioDs it seeks obscurity and safety. But this 
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io^atitade seldom passes unpunished. Pent within nar- 
row bounds, and unable to elude pursuit by shooting, be- 
yond the grasp of its insulted protectors, a desperate con- 
flict ensues between the fish and the crabs, and in a few 
hours nothing of the animated scene survives, except 
some two or three mutilated combatants, who, no longer 
possessed of their dangerous weapons of offence, or ex- 
hausted with wounds, are fain t6 make a peaceable meal 
upon the carcasses of their former associates. What 
moral might the observer extract from the high daring 
and noble prowess of these little aquatics, none of which 
ever acquire the paltry magnitude of three quarters of 
an inch ! What exquisite similes might be drawn from 
such a fertile source to embellish the pages of history, or 
to be sounded upon the harp of flattery, to swell the 
festive raptures of the hero! 

Nothing is more striking to the naturalist than the 
contrast between the grandeur and the immensity of 
power displayed by the angry waves around him, and 
the delicate and fragile forms which crowd their surflice. 

The crest of a billow, which causes the tough fir-ribbed 
vessel to tremble beneath it like a child under the rod of 
its tutor, passes harmlessly over myriads of beings, which, 
when removed from their native element, dissolve under 
the fervour of the sun, or break in pieces by their own 
weight Yet, unobtrusive as are these lower links in 
the scale of nature, escaping by their very humility that 
destruction which so often overwhelms the proud lord of 

13 
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tbe creation in spite of all his actence and his strength 
they aieoAenindividnally dreaaed in beauty before which 
the lily would fiide, and the roae hide its blushes; and, 
colleetively, they produce aome of the moat sublime phe- 
nomena, whidi ha^e even astonished the philosopher, 
building up ialands in the midst of the deep, or, in mimic 
sportiTeness, alarming the mariner with the appearance 
of unreal ahoals, and wakening the lightning of the wa- 
ters to increase the brilliancy of moonlight, or to render 
more terrific the gloom of the midnight tempest. 

This picture may appear too glowing to many, but in 
my next I will endeavour to establish its correctness. 

C. 
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NO- II- 
MOLLUflOA. FALSI SBIMklii. 

Those who have floogfht retieFfiram the samiiier heats 
at Long Branch or Cape Majr, have probably noticed, 
in their ramblings abng the beach, certain gelatinous 
transparent masses deposited by the receding tide upon 
the sands. They resemble very large plano-convex 
lenses, and are devoid of colour, except in a &w minute 
points, which appeal' like grains oi yellow sand, or the 
eggs of some shells embedded in their substance. This 
has led many to consider them as the spawn of some 
marine animal. 

If one of these gellies be placed in a tub of brine im- 
mediately after it reaches the shore, the observer will be 
surprised to 6nd it possessed of animation. The supe- 
rior, or convex part, will expand like the top of an um- 
breUa,*and from its under sur&ce several fringed and 
leaf-like membranes will be developed. The remains 
of numerous threads, or tendrils, will float out from the 
margin of the umbrella, following the motions of the 
animal as it swims around the tnb. These threads are 
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often several feet in length before they are broken by 
the sand ; they are probably employed both to entice 
and secure the prey, and they produce a sharp, stinging 
sensation, when applied to the skin. It is from the ap- 
pearance and ofibnsive power of these last organs, that 
seamen have given the animal the title of the sea nettle^ 
and naturalists the generic name medusa. 

I have offered this rude description of the medusa, as 
a fiuniliar example of the class of animated beings 
which are the subjects of the following remarks. They 
are all alike gelatinous and transparent, and many of 
them melt and flow away when exposed in ,the open air 
to the direct rays of the sun. 
Of all the tribes of molluscs which are scattered over eve- 
ry part of the ocean, the most splendid and the best known 
is the Portuguese man-of-war (physalia). This is an 
oblong animated sack of air, elongated at one extremity 
into a conical neck, and surmounted by a membraneous 
expansion running nearly the whole length of the body, 
and rising above into a semicircular sail, which can be 
expanded or contracted to a considerable extent, at the 
pleasure of the animal. From beneath the body are 
suspended from ten to fifty or more little tubes, from 
half an inch to an inch in length, open at their lower 
extremity, and formed like the flower of the blue bottle. 
These have been regarded as temporary receptacles for 
food, like the first stomach of cattle ; but as the animal 
is destitute of any visible mouth or alimentary canal. 
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and as I have ftequently seen &ah in their cavities ap- 
parently half digested, I cannot but consider them as 
proper stomachs; nor indeed is it a greater paradox in 
zoology that an animal should possess many indepen- 
dent stomachs, than that the strange camiverous vege- 
table, the saracinea, should make use of its leaves appa- 
rently for a similar purpose. 

From the centre of this group of stomachs depends a 
little cord, never exceeding the fourth of an inch in 
thickness, and often forty times as long as the body. 

The size of the Portuguese man-of-war varies from 
half an inch to six inches in length. When it is in 
motion, the sail is accommodated to the force of the 
breeze, and the ebngated neck is curved upward, giving 
to the animal a form strongly resembling the little glass 
swans whidi we sometimes see swimming in goUets. 

It is not the form, however, which constitutes the 
chief beauty of this little navigator. The lower part of 
the body and the neck are devoid of all colour, except a 
faint irridescence in reflected lights, and they are so 
perfectly transparent that the finest print is not ob- 
seured when viewed through them. The back becomes 
gradually tinged as we ascend, with the finest and most 
delicate blue that can be imagined; the base of the sail 
equals the purest sky in depth and beauty of tint ; the 
summit is of the most splendid red, and the central part 
is shaded by the gradual intermixture of these colours 
through all the intermediate grades of purples. Drawn 

12* 
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aa it were upon a groond-work of mist, the tints have 
an aerial softness far beyond the reach of art, and war- 
ranting the seemingly imaginatiye description given at 
the close of the first number. 

The group of stomachs is less transparent, and al- 
though the hue is the same .as that of the back, they 
are, on this account incomparably less elegant. By their 
weight and form they fill the double olBice of a keel and 
ballast, while the ,cord-like appendage, which floats out 
for yards behind, is called by seamen the cable. 

The mode in which the animal secures his prey has 
been a subject of much speculation, for the fish and 
crabs that are frequently found within the little tubes, 
are often large enough to tear them in pieces could they 
retain their natural vigour during the contest. De- 
ceived by the extreme pain which is felt when the ca- 
ble is brought into contact with the back of the hand, 
naturalists have concluded, I think too hastily, that this 
organ secretes a poisonous or acrid fluid, by which it 
benumbs any unfortunate fish or other animal that ven- 
tures within its toils, allured by the hope of making a 
meal upon what, in its ignorance, it has mistaken for a 
worm. The secret will be better explained by a more 
careful examination of the organ itself. The chord is 
composed of a narrow layer of contractile fibres, scarcely 
visible when relaxed, on account of its transparency. 
If the animal be large, this layer of fibres will some- 
times extend itself to the length of fi)ur or five yards. A 
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spiral line of blae bead-like bodies, less than the bead of 
a pin, revolves around the cable from end to end, and 
under the microsoope these beads appear covered with 
minute prickles, so hard and sharp, that they will rea- 
dily enter the substance of wood, adhering with such 
pertinacity that the cord can rarely be detached without 
breaking. 

It is to these prickles that the man-of-war owes its 
power of destroying animals much its superior in 
strength and activity. When any thing becomes im- 
paled upon the cord, the contractile 6bres are called 
into action, and rapidly shrink from many feet in length 
to less than the same number of. inches, bringing the 
prey within reach of the little tubes, by one of which 
it is immediately swallowed. 

This weapon, so insignificant in appearance, is yet 
sufficiently formidable even to' man. I had once the 
misfortune to become entangled with the cable of a very 
large man-of-war while swimming in the open ocean, 
and amply did it avenge its fellows, who now sleep in 
my cabinet robbed at once of lifo and beauty; The 
pain which it inflicted was almost insupportable for 
some time, nor did it entirely cease for twenty.fonr 
hours. 

I might now proceed to describe many analogous ani- 
mals scarcely inforior in interest, but it is time to no- 
tice some individuals of another tribe, residing beneath 
the raifiuM, and therefore less generally known. 
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The grandest of theieiitliebeioe. In sixe imd fisrm 
it precieely refembles a pone, the month, or orifice, an^ 
swering to one of the modern metallic dasps. It it 
perfectly traneparent, and in order to distinguish its 
filmy outlines, it is necessary to place it in a tumUer of 
brine held between the observer and the light« In cer« 
tain directions the whole body appoars faintly irrides* 
cent, but there are several longitudinal narrow lines 
which reflect the full rich tinta of the rainbow in the 
most vivid manner, for ever varying and mingling the 
hues, even while the animal remains at rest. Under 
the microscope these lines display a succession of innup 
merable coloured scales or minute fins, which are kept 
nnceanngly in motion, thus producing the play of co- 
lours by continually changing the angle of reflection. 

The movements of the beroe are generally retrograde, 
and are not aided by the coloured scales, but depend 
upon the alternate contraction and dilatation of the 
mouth. The lips are never perfectly closed, and the 
little fish and shrimps which play around them are con- 
tinually entering and leaving them at pleasure. The 
animal is dependent for its food upon such semi-anima- 
ted substances as it draws within its grasp by moving 
slowly backwards in the water, and retains them in con- 
sequence of their own feebleness and inability to escape 
the weakest of snares. 

Another tribe of the sea-purses, (salpa,) though much 
smaller than the beroe, are more complex in straoture, 
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and possess a bigrher interest in consequence of the sin- 
g^alar habits of some of the species. They are double 
sacks, resembling the beroe in general form, but desti- 
tute of irridescence. 

The outer sack, or mantle,, rarely exceeds an inch in 
length, and is commonly about half as wide. The inner 
sack is much smaller, and the interval between thesd 
forms a cavity for the water which they breathe, and 
for some of the viscera. Their visible organs are a trans* 
parent heart, which can only be seen in the strongest 
light ; a splendid double row of whitish bead-like cavities 
forming a spiral line near one extremity, and supposed 
to be either lungs or ovaries ; numerous broad, flat, 
pearly muscles, barely distinguished by their mistiness^ 
and an alimentary canal as fine as horse-hair, with a 
slight enlargement at one spot, which has been called 
a stomach. This enlargement resembles both in size 
and colour a grain of sand. From the base of the ani- 
mal arises two longer and four or five shorter conical 
spines of jelly, curved into hooks at the points, by means 
of which numerous individuals attach themselves to- 
gether in double rows like the leaflets of a pinnated leaf. 
Cords of this kind, composed of forty o/ fifty animak, 
were often taken, but they separate and reattach them- 
selves at pleasure. 

To the gregarious habits of this little moUusqne we 
owe a very singular and striking phenomena, which 
I have never seen noticed by naturalists, although 
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w« freqaimtljr witnened it near the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

The animalt are occaaionally found asmciated to* 
gether in sach eoontless myriads that the sea is literally 
filled with them« sometimes over three or four square 
miles of siir&ce« and to the depth <^ several fathoms. 
The yellow spots which have been deecribed, being the 
only cdonred portions of their body, giro to the whole 
tract the appearance of a shoal or sand bank at some 
distance below the sorfiuse. The deception is height- 
ened by the greater smoothness of the water at these 
places, particularly in calm weather, £bt so dosely are 
the animals crowded together, that the water is rendered 
in a manner lees fluid ; the smaller billows break around 
the margin and are lost, while the heavy waves of the 
•outhem ocean are somewhat opposed in their progress^ 
and take on in a slight degree the osoal appearance of 
the ground swelL There can be but little doubt that 
many of the numerous shoals laid down in the charts 
of this region, but which have never been seen by any 
but the supposed discoverers, hav« been immense banks 
of these gregarious molluscs. In sailing through a tract 
of this description, in which the p rog res s of the ship 
vras Tory sensibly retarded, I hate dipt up with the 
ship's bucket a greater bulk of the ammals tiian of the 
water in which they were sui^nded. How wonderfhl 
are the efficts produced by the minute links of creation ! 

a 
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C. wishes those of his friends who have devoted them- 
selves to the study of natural history, to understand dis- 
tinctly that the anatomical and chemical terms con- 
tained in these essays, are employed, not in their 
scientific hut in their popular sense, and also that in 
drawing the organs of the salpa he has foUowed La- 
marck and Cuvier, without committing himself hy any 
opinions upon the correctness of their generic descrip- 
tions, as applicable to this particular species. 
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NO. III. 

PB0SFHOBE80ENCE OP TBI OOIAN. 

As the glow-wonn and the fire-fly enliven the night 
by land, so do many of the molloscs and other marine 
animals kindle their mimic fires by sea-^bnt op a fiur 
grander and more imposing scale. 

If, daring a dark night, we wateh attentively the ad- 
vance and retreat of the breakers on the beach, we shall 
generally perceive the crest of each billow to be illumi- 
nated by a faint flash at the moment of its fall ; and after 
the wave subsides, the beach will be spangled with mi- 
nute but brilliant specs, which shine fi>r a few moments 
and then disappear. These lights will convey an idea 
of what is meant by the phosphorescence of the^ocean. 

At all times, and in nearly all situations, the spray 
thrown up by the bow of the vessel is thickly strewed 
daring the night with little silvery stars, that dance 
and whirl about among the eddies, until they are lost 
in the distance. These luminous particles are generally 
so small that they are caught with difficulty, and so 
perfectly transparent, that they can scarcely be distin- 
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gutshed from the drops of brino adhering to the net. 
Their own radiance, by which they are viaible in their 
native element, is soon lost when brought into the air, 
fi>r it ceases instantly on the death of the animal* The 
few specimens which I have examined were either geU- 
tinoos mollnscsB or microBcopic shrimps; the former 
being luminoas throughout their entire substance* and 
the latter, like the glow-worm, emitting an intermittent 
light from a lantern near the tail. 

Such were the appearances noticed in most parts of 
the North Atlantic Ocean, excepting the Gulf stream. 
The fretful waves of this region, vexed as it is by per* 
petual squalls, appear to be wraf^ped in total darkness. 
But in the tropical regions, and throngiiout the vast ex- 
panse of the Southern and Indian Oceans, the grandeur 
and sublimity of the night scene were often beyond 
d^seription. The vivid hues of *' the double headed 
shot douds,'* which rise like immense moontains firom 
the water of the western horizon, seemed to &de into 
twilight only to give place to a still more beautiful illu- 
mination in the bosom of the waves. The bow of the 
vessel scattered far around a blaze of light, which shone 
brilliantly under the brightest moon, and was often suffi* 
ciently intense to enable us to rea4 upon the deck* 
Leaning over the i||«b, our track resembled a vast 
trough of fire, studdedlRth innumerable floating lanterns 
mid stars, such as fall from an exploding sky-rocket. In 
the eddies, the whirling of these bodies produced long 
13 
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streanM of Ught like serpent* drawn in flame, and oc- 
canonally inunenie gbbes of fire woold roll akmg be- 
neath the keeU at the depth of sereral fathoms, yet so 
intensely bright that the little rudder fish were distinctly 
visible sporting beneath the cabin windows. These 
globes are generally as large as a flour barrel, and ac- 
cording to Peron and Lesneur, thoy are sometimes seen' 
to reach the enormous diameter of twenty feeU I had 
once the gratification to observe one of these animals 
within a foot of the surfiice. It was a medusa, large 
enough to fill a bushel basket, risible in erery fibre by 
its own illumination. 

At these times the crest of every wave resembles a 
long line of ignited phosphorus, and eiywy dip of the 
oar, or plunge of the bucket, produces a flash of light, 
and scatters scintillations on eYery side. Even the 
larger fish, when they approach the vessel, are followed 
by a luminous path like the tail of a comet, and they 
are often struck with the harpoon, guided by this ap- 
pearance alone. 

The sea at times resembles a field of snow or milk, 
and Peron asserts that it is often tinged with prismatic 
colours, varying at every moment ; but these phenomena 
were not witnessed in our voyage. 

The strangest of all the modsMn which the phoepho- 
resoence of the ocean is ezhiblnit was witnessed near 
the island of Tristan D'Acunha, under circumstances 
too impressive to be fi>rgotten. 
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The night was dark and damp, and the breeze too 
light to steady the vessel. She rolled heaTily over the 
waves, making it difficult for a landsman to walk the 
deck. A fog bank, which hang aroond the northern 
horizon at smiset, now swept slowly down towards as. 
The captain ordered the light sails forled in expectation 
of a squall, and we stood leaning together over the rail, 
watching the mist, which approached more and more 
rapidly, till it resembled, in the increasing darkness, an 
immense wall extending from the water to the clouds, 
and seemed threatening to croAfa as beneath it. Jost at 
this moment, a flash, like a broad sheet of lightning, 
spread itself over the surface of the ocean as fi&r as the 
eye could reach — ^five or six times, at intervals of a few 
seconds, the flash wa« repeated, and then the vessel was 
enveloped in the fog. The breeze qoickened — the bustle 
of preparation attracted the attention of every one, and 
in a few moments we were bounding along at the rate 
of ten miles an hour, over waves sparkling in the clear 
moonshine, but the *' lightning of the waters" had 
ceased. I have always regretted th&t I did not ascer- 
tain by what animal this most singular phenomenon 
was produced, but the wild interest of the scene ban- 
ished every thought of the kind. In the course of the 
night we passed through several beds of the salpa, and 
it is very probable that the flashes were produced by 
these little creatures, induced, by a wonderful instinct, 
to act in concert for smne inscrutable purpose. 
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Then are ftw phenomena in natare which have led 
to a greater divenity of opinion among modern meii of 
edenoe, than the Inminoae appearance of tlie ocean dnr« 
nog the ni^t* fiome lutve regarded it as the effect of 
•bctricitj, produced by the friction of the waves ; others 
as the product of a speeies of fermentation in the water, . 
occurring accidentally in certain pkoes. Many have 
attribnted it to the well known phosphorescence of pa* 
trid fish, or to the decomposition of their slinie and 
ezwia, and a ftw only to the real canse— the volnntary 
iUnmination of many distinct species of marine animals, 
generally analogoas to the tribes which were described 
in the former nmnber of these Remuiisoences. Even 
these authors who hare acknowledged the agency of 
animal life in producing this wonderfhl appearance, have 
bs»n in a manner compelled, by its universality, and by 
the almost inerediUe multiplication of beings which it 
infers, to admit the probable oo-operation of other 
causes* 

My own observation has led to the conclusion, that 
the phosphoresenee of the ocean is due solely to the pe- 
culiar instinct of the molhisco« and some genera of the 
orastacen* 

The electrical hypothesis is certainly ftUadous, fer 
were we even to grant the possibility of producing an 
eleetrle lig^t in an agitated fluid, whidi is itself an im. 
perfect ecndiietor, shnilar to that occasioned by tbo at* 
trition of white sugar or glass in the dark, the acknow- 
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lodged physical law, that like cattfes prodooe like 
efifects, would lead us to ezpeet an unifonn diffinion of 
the phosphoresenoe over a oonsiderabld extent of water 
under the same latitude and longitude ; but this is not 
the case. A ship will often be enreloped fer a few mo- 
ments in so bright an illumination that a book may be 
read upon the de^, and at the next instsnt she may be 
invdved in almost total darkness. Again, eiectricity 
is eliminated with the greatest &cility in a cold and 
diy tttmosphere ; but ib» phosphoresooBce of the oeean 
is most considerable in tropical climates, nor is it dimki* 
tshed by storms or rain. The supposition of a fermen- 
tation of tiie eurfiuse is equally unsatisfiictory, fer suoh 
a process would lead to an equable difEhsion of light omr 
tfaeiriiole space in which it acted. But the luminoos 
matter is almost always seen in distinct masses or par- 
tides ; and the few exoeptions to this rule which have 
been observed, do aot.admit of an explanation accordittg 
to the known efiects of fermentation. The light elimi- 
nated by putrid fish furnishes a more plausible theory, 
but the very wide extent tvf the illumination, is, of itself 
sufficient to prove its inconediiess. It has bemi already 
shown to what an incalculaUe amount the living iidia- 
bitants of the ocean increase, but the reverse is true of 
the dead. The aur and the water swarm with innume* 
rable depurators, who devour every thing that dies, 
whether beneath the sur&oe or upon it. The albatross, 
the stormy petrel, the Cape pigeon, some of the guUs, 
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and other marine fbwlf , which are constantly soaring 
by thousands over every sea, seize upon all unprotected 
animnUi^ dcad or living, which remain within their 
reach. 'Vhe three former birds will follow the ship for 
days during calm weather, to share the offals thrown ^ 
over by the cook ; and so ravenous is their appetite, that 
they are frequently caught with the hook and line baited 
with meat) and trolled in the wake of the vessel. I have 
frequently seen them bathing their feathers in the 
grease which floats around the refuse of the cambooee, 
and skimming it up with their spoon-shaped bills with 
every demonstration of pleasure. Those bodies that 
sink by their gravity fidl a prey to the fish, and thdse 
that are too minute to attract the attention of the 
larger animals, are speedily devoured by the mollnscs; 
Thus the waters are preserved in a high degree of pu- 
rity, and probably there does not remain sufficient pu- 
trescent matter in a cubic league of water to render 
luminous a cubic yard. In passing over an extent of 
ocean greater than the whole circumference of the 
earth, I did not see a single dead animal of any kind. 

The purpose for which this phosphorescence is de- 
signed, is lost in conjecture; but when we recollect that 
fish are attracted to the net by the lights of the fisher- 
men, and that many of the marine shells are said to leave 
their native element to crawl around a fire built upon the 
beach, are we not warranted in supposing that the ani- 
mals of which we have been speaking, are provided 
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with their luminous properties, in order to entiee their 
prey within their grasp ? 

In quitting the subject of the minute animals of the 
ocean, I should not neglect to refer the curious to three 
engravings in the Tolume of plates to the Voyage auz 
Terres Australes, bj Peron and Lesueur, where may be 
seen the happiest efforts of the pencil in delineating 
some of these interesting beings. The work is con- 
tained in the Philadelphia library, and will amply repay 
the trouble of a visit. C. 
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